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INTRODUCTION 


rs book is primarily concerned with the place of 
poetry in the Secondary Modern School, but much 
of what is said also applies to children in the Primary 
School and in the Grammar School, and many of the 
general issues involved are important at all stages. The 
articles are written out of the experience of various 
practitioners, and are founded on the conviction that 
' poetic experience ' is not limited to the mature adult or 
the highly intelligent child, but that, given the right 
conditions, it can happen to all children and is something 
Which they should not miss. 

Poetic experience may arise from a single source or 
may be compounded of many elements, like, for example, 
the pleasure of hearing and speaking sounds and rhythms, 
the enjoyment of a story, the awakening of the senses, 
the stirring of an emotion, the illumination of a problem, 
or the crystallizing of an idea; it may produce the 
excitement of seeing new horizons, or the satisfaction 
of finding again, put into the right words, something 
that has always been known. These are individual 
experiences; the words of a poet either ' get across’ to 
a particular child or they do not, and no substitute can 
do their work. 

If this is how it works, then poetry cannot be taught. 
Nevertheless, the teacher can do a great deal to create 
the conditions in which poetic experience may take 
Place, and, indeed, we believe that, unless he does so, 
there is a great likelihood that many children will never 
discover poetry for themselves. It is in so far as they 
help to produce these conditions that the methods 
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described in the following pages are justified; their 
function is to introduce a variety of poems to the children, 
to help them to become more familiar with a poem, 
to enjoy it more, understand it more, become more aware 
of its richness, and therefore more capable of response 
to the next poem they meet. But they are always only 
means, not ends in themselves, and we are not here 
primarily concerned with suggesting how to produce 
good discussion, good verse-speaking, good acting, of 
good pictures. 


Most contributors have written of the methods in 


r voluntary learning is to 
encouraged. We think that the o of deliberat 
evaluation of poetry, by 


: d 
tua t po comparing two passages a^ 
deciding which is the better, is unsuitable for Seconda! 
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Modern School children, except in special circumstances. 
We feel that poetry is not a subject to be studied in 
a set period, say, once a week, but that it can be intro- 
duced on many different occasions. (We often use the 
word ‘lesson’ here as a convenience of speech for ‘ the 
period whenever poetry is being read ’.) 

Although we quote many poems and include a biblio- 
graphy of suitable anthologies, we have not attempted to 
draw up a list of recommended poems, nor, although 
some methods are illustrated with examples, do we wish 
to suggest that particular poems should always be ear- 
marked for particular purposes, or even that poems can 
always be graded for various ages or abilities. The 
poetic experience of a child of ten reading The Ancient 
Mariner will probably be different from that of a child 
of fifteen, but both are valuable (see Appendix, pp: 
X, xi). In the same way we do not attempt to define 
a “good ’ poem, for the quality of a poem cannot, for our 
purposes, always be assessed objectively. We should 
Probably agree, for instance, that The Highwayman is not 
reat poetry, but a child's excitement in its melodrama 
might be his first genuine poetic experience, and so for 
him, at his stage of development, we might regard this 
as a good poem. Only the teacher out of his knowledge 
of his children and his respect for poetry can guide the 
selection, " 

This book, then, does not set out either to dictate 
method or to prescribe content, but is an attempt to share 
Some discoveries which may suggest to other teachers 
different ways of initiating poetic experience in the 
Children they teach. 


I 
TALKING ABOUT POETRY 


Bir ee about poetry has been, traditionally, the 
chief method of teaching it; paraphrase, analysis, 
and classification are some of the tools of literary criti- 
cism, and, through the methods of explanation, comment, 
and question and answer, the teacher can train his pupils 
to use these tools. But poetry speaks with its own 
words, not those of prose, and it frequently happens that 
by these methods even verbally gifted pupils in the 
Grammar School learn a great deal about subject matter, 
Poetic forms, figures of speech, and literary history, 
while missing entirely the personal apprehension of 
poetry which we have defined in our introduction as ‘ the 
poetic experience’. In the Secondary Modern School 
there is a more immediate and pressing problem. Less 
verbally gifted children often cannot understand these 
Matters or use the vocabulary in which they are com- 
monly discussed. There is a strong tendency, therefore, 
presenting poetry to such children, to omit the discus- 
Sion. of anything but the simplest aspects of subject- 
matter, and to concentrate instead either on activities 
like Speaking, acting, and illustrating poetry (which 
children genuinely enjoy, and through which they so 
often seem able to make the poems their own) or on the 
reading of poetry without comment so that there is no 
bar between the children and the poet's own words. 

Although there is undoubtedly a place for these 
Activities, which are examined elsewhere in this book, 
there is also a place, with even the least articulate of 
I 
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; Sis : +. dé 
a ‘general mess of imprecision of feeling’. This ! 


second problem, that % 
finding a language of criticism that less ‘academi? | 
children can use with understanding. 
Each situation needs its own solution : 
demand, and can indeed stand, 
than others ; 


eagerly than others—some, 


as individual as poetry, Ww 
what is appropriate. In "n 
also, the very wide range © 


children in Grammar Schools. 

Suggestions which follow may s 
Secondary School age, even the less able ones, can t2 
about poetry in their own language as if it were ‘ rea 
and how they can be helped to further understandin, i 
For convenience, the suggestions that follow are group? 


under four aspects of poetry: Imagery, Sound, Sens? 
and Mood. In actual practice, of course, no su 


| 
p 
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artificial distinctions can be introduced, and the pattern 
of each lesson depends on the nature of the poem and 
the interests and abilities of the class. 

One of the most important ways in which the language 
of poetry differs from that of prose is in its use of imagery. 
Professor Day Lewis, in The Poetic Image, says that the 
reader's response to a successful image is chiefly a feeling 
of pleasure. It is this pleasure in the fitness of words, 
their freshness and intensity, which the teacher would 
like his pupils to experience. Simple descriptive imagery 
has a direct appeal, as for example, in Blunden’s apple 
boughs, ‘As gnarled as old toads’ backs’ (The Poor 
Man's Pig); Clare's ‘ shining thrush’s eggs, ink-spotted- 
over, shells of greeny blue’ (The Thrush’s Nest); and 
Rex Warner’s mallard flying, ‘ With wings like garden 
Shears, clipping the misty air’ (Mallard). Much poetry 
Suitable for children provides such vivid and exact de- 
Scriptions of ordinary things, descriptions which will 
especially delight them if they have made any attempts 
themselves in poetry or prose to find the right word to 
describe the things around them. Many of the poems 
of de la Mare, Clare, Blunden, Edward Thomas, 

€nnyson, Bridges, and Hardy are particularly rich in 

Such precise use of words. . As ; 

. The response aroused by words used in this way is the 
Simple, sensuous pleasure of recognizing an experience, 
and finding re-created its appearance, texture, move- 
Ment, or sound. Children will talk about it at first in 
very unsophisticated terms. A ten-year-old boy, who 

ad previously tried to describe a cart-horse which he 

Passed on the way to school came upon de la Mare’s 
Nicholas Nye, ‘ knobble-kneed, lonely and grey’. 

Knobble-kneed, he said. ‘That’s a good word. You 
Can see them all lumpy.’ Often comments can be 
Stimulated by suggestions which direct attention to 

5377 Bas 
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certain words in the poem. The traveller’s horse in 
de la Mare’s The Listeners stands : 


Cropping the dark turf, 
"Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 


and a remark like, ‘ Stand where the horse is standing 
and look up. What do you see?’ may provoke among 
the children a discussion which intensifies the visual 
image: ' You can see the sky with stars’; ‘ But you 
can only see the stars berween the leaves’; ‘ Perhaps 
the leaves are moving a little, so the stars seem to keep 
coming in and out’. 

The images considered need not be only visual. The 
Listeners, for example, provides many images of sound 
which may stir in the imagination at a suggestion like, 
“Stand in the forest and listen. What sounds can you 
hear?’ Bridges’s London Snow gives experiences of 
texture and atmosphere that might be evoked by, ‘ Sup- 
pose you go out into this snow while it is falling—just 
after it has fallen—some hours after. What does it feel 
like under your feet? in your hands?’ ‘The remarks 
that follow this question may not seem as satisfactory as 
those quoted for The Listeners, because the ideas in- 
volved are more difficult to express, but what is important 
is the imaginative effort that precedes the answers. 
From an inarticulate class the teacher ma 


y expect no 
answer at all, but still feel that, by putting the sugges- 


tion for them to think about, he has helped them to 
experience the poem. 

As children’s knowledge of poetry increases and they 
develop greater awareness of its imagery, they will be 
able to examine it more closely. In Browning’s Home 
Thoughts from Abroad there are the lines : 


‘That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
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and the concentrated image ‘ brushwood sheaf’ is only 
imperfectly realized if it is passed over too quickly. 

Why sheaf?’ ‘ Why brushwood ?” are questions that 
may help to focus attention on the detail A useful 
technique for such work is the simple one which children 
will learn in a very short time. ‘The teacher pauses in 
the reading—not the first time the poem is read—and 
repeats a particular word in a questioning tone of voice. 
The first stanza of Gray’s Elegy will illustrate this. The 
teacher wished to emphasize the force of the verbs. 
She paused at the end of the third line, * The ploughman 
homeward plods his weary way ^, and repeated slowly, 

plods—plods >’, The comments that followed showed 
à varied appreciation of what the word conveyed. ‘It’s 

eavy’, ‘It’s slow’, ‘ He's tired ', and ‘ He's got mud 
On his boots’. This undirected form of questioning 
Dot only prevents the confusion and guesswork that some- 
times follows questions like, * What does the writer 
Mean by this?’, but it also leaves the way open for 
unforeseen comments like the last one quoted. 

, There is no doubt that children readily appreciate the 
Vivid word and the telling phrase and see that they are 
Worth considering. The comments on The Listeners 
quoted here are simple; those on Elegy go a little farther : 
Tom such beginnings children of quite average ability 
Can go on to a more subtle appreciation of the imagery 
they meet, 'They can collect their favourite passages, 


weigh one phrase against another, sometimes reject a 
trite or shallow image, and develop 4 sensitivity for words 
Which eventually operates without the teacher’s prompt- 
ing. But only the individual teacher can decide how 
much of such work it is wise to introduce at any one time. 
t can easily become a mere exercise which, however 
Snjoyable, contributes nothing to the poetic experience. 
€ greatest value to the children of ‘ appreciating 
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passages like those that have been quoted, is that 
they gain a clearer vision and sharpened senses. Once, 
a few days after a lesson on Home Thoughts from Abroad, 
a girl remarked, ‘I’ve just seen that elm-tree '. She 
had made the poet’s experience her own, and though it 
is not often that the teacher is lucky enough to have 
evidence of this sort, it must be part of his teaching faith 
that it can happen. 

Several of the descriptive images already quoted are, 
to some extent, metaphorical, and it is in the intense 
concentration that is sometimes achieved in metaphor 
and simile that poetry uses words with most power. 
Here we come to the heart of the matter, and must leave 
the poet to do his own work, for he must speak in his 
own words or not at all. The following two passages 
are both, in their very different ways, within the experi- 
ence of children of secondary age, and illustrate a kind 
of imagery that needs no comment. 


In a poem of W. H. Auden’s there is a description of 
a beautiful young man: 


He was gay, he was witty, his speaking voice 
Sounded as if a large Rolls-Royce 
Had passed along. 


From The Ancient Mariner there are the lines : 


Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip! 


The impact of these passages is direct. 
home" with their feeling of amusement, or fear, and 
with a little shock of recognition, so that the reader does 
not simply think, * That's clever '; or ‘ That's pretty’, 
but feels, * That’s right’. Auden describes this experi- 
ence as, ' the poets exploding like bombs ', and it is an 
experience which is not dependent on a child’s maturity 


They * go 
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or intelligence, but can, from his earliest days, be part of 
the enjoyment of poetry. The teacher’s part is to see 
first that such passages come his way, and second that 
they are noticed. A pause in the reading, a lingering 
Over a phrase, a stress, sometimes a repetition is enough 
5j lift the image up for a moment, without wrenching it 
from its place. For the most direct and simplest of such 
images this is probably all one needs to do. 

Sometimes, however, there are words and phrases 
which the teacher wishes to dwell on a little longer. 
This is often the case when the total effect of the poem 
1s built up by a series of images, and here it may help to 
collect all the words that seem to convey the same im- 
Pression. In a lesson on The Listeners a child com- 
Mented that there were a lot of ‘ quiet’ words. The 
Other children began to look for them. When they 
Came to, ‘ The silence surged softly backwards’, they 
agreed about ‘silence’ and ' softly’, but paused on 

surged’, Was it a quiet word or not ? Certainly not 
always, But a number of them felt that it somehow 
Was so here. They went on to discover, though they 
did not express the idea in technical terms, that the word 

ad taken its colour from the words on each side of it 
and from the whole poem. | The Tiger and London Snow 
are other poems where similar opportunities for collect- 


ing words might arise. The lists include words chosen 


Or their literal meaning, colour, and sound, as well as 
€ir imagery, and it would not be profitable to try to 

paw a distinction between them—if indeed any exists ; 
ut the compiling of such lists, either individually or as 

à piece of class work, helps to develop awareness. | 

Other metaphors are even more complex ; their force 

erived not simply from cumulative impressions but 

h other and to the whole poem. 


eir complexity cannot usually be fully unravelled, and 
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often works unconsciously. These, too, are frequently 
best left to do their own work, but there are times when 
they gain from discussion. For example, after a thor- 
ough familiarity with a poem like Blake’s The Tiger, it is 
possible to return to a central image like the words 
“burning bright’ in the first stanza and look at it more 
closely, discovering, perhaps, some of the many associa- 
tions evoked by the words in this context. It would 
have been useless, however, to attempt such examination 
at the first acquaintance with the poem. Understanding 
of such an image can, of course, be expressed by other 
means than words. An untidy and inarticulate boy of 
twelve, for example, painted a picture after reading this 
poem: the background was a jungle of thickly inter- 
woven branches, dark and impenetrable, and bursting 
through them was the tiger, no recognizable beast but a 
fiery, orange core of light. It was a picture not merely 
of the first verse, but of the whole poem and its imagery. 
In Shakespeare’s plays there are often images which are 
closely related to each other and to the main theme, 
like this image of Blake’s, and some of them, notably in 
Macbeth, are well within the understanding of older 
children in the Secondary Modern School. The re- 
current images of the babe, and of ‘the blanket of the 
dark’, in this play can be very clearly followed; the 
teacher would probably not consider them while the play 
was being read or acted, but later he might well, with 
certain classes, re-read selected scenes and passages to 
help the children to realize the relationship between the 
images. Whether this realization is made explicit or 
not is not important; it is probably better, when it is 
done, if a child, rather than the teacher, makes the 
attempt. Above all, the teacher has to resist the tempta- 


tion to foist this or any other ingenious observation upon 
an uninterested class. 
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. Some. study of metaphor and simile as figures of 
pace is interesting to an able class. There is, for 
eels a more self-conscious use of imagery which 
i > e examined, either in language lessons, or as a poem 
s being read, with the question, ‘ Why does the poet 
SB this word?’ The following passage from 
ae s Love Song of F. Alfred Prufrock is a good example 
i an ingenious extended image, which children enjoy 
Mpucurcy and which can be examined without danger 
© its subtlety : 

The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes 

Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening 

Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 

Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And, seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house and fell asleep. 


i The freshness and sensuous appeal of much of the 
PISE. in Dr. Sitwell’s poetry gives great pleasure to 
older children who have become interested in words. 
images where experiences o 
are closely concentrated: ‘ The 
re was furry as a bear’, “The morning light creaks 
n flowers that ’gin to cluck °. 
sented in isolation when the 
cult, and they usually need 
* Try to see the early morn- 
a window. How can it be 
em wooden? What 
Children who find 
Such questions baffling are not ready for them, but at 
à € right stage such work may Set them thinking. * It's 
x Wood fire with the ash at the edges ’, or, * Tulips are 
9rt of wooden. They are stiff and have bright colours 
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as if they're painted.’ These suggestions were made 
by a class of fourteen-year-olds. Dr. Sitwell has recently 
written of these passages that she was thinking of the 
crumbling, furry, black coal’, and of ‘ the hard-looking 
flowers that dip and bend beneath the rain with a moye- 
ment like that of hens when they cluck '. The children's 
impressions were not identical with the poet's, but their 
imaginations had been stimulated to think along the same 
lines, and they had begun to understand her. 

'The great danger in all such work is that it can foster 
the belief that imagery is merely decoration, and develop 
the attitude that awards good marks to the poet for mere 
ingenuity. The antidote is a frequent returning when- 
ever possible to the whole poem, read aloud by teacher 
or children, when the images slip back into their context, 
and all the other elements in a poem—its sound and 
form, and its thought—fall into place. 


Poetry appeals to some children primarily as sound. 
‘They appreciate both hearing and saying clearly stressed 
rhythms and obvious rhymes; they enjoy pleasant- 
sounding words or noisy phrases; they like repetitions 
and refrains. ‘This feeling for sound and form can be 
increased at the secondary Stage through verse speaking 
and writing, and, for children who enjoy speaking poetry 
and listening to it, it soon becomes natural and necessar 
to talk about its sound There is a formidable technical 
vocabulary for the various sound effects of poetry, and, 
for average children, and perhaps for all children, when 
they first try to make their ideas explicit, much of it is 
too difficult. But it is possible to help them to find their 
own words for these sound effects and techniques, so as 
to make the most of opportunities for considering them. 

The sounds of words themselves and the patterns they 
make together can be talked about if the discussion is 
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based on the children's own experience. 'The sheer fun 
aking a noise is one of the pleasures of poetry. 
t ere is no age limit to this kind of appreciation. At 
P e infant stage children seem to like saying the lines 
rom de la Mare’s Three Jolly Gentlemen who came: 


Clitter clatter down the stairs 
And galloped away, 


ces because of the physical experience of rattling the 
E nsonants against their teeth. At a different level, a 
ass of adolescent girls will sometimes lull themselves 
with Tennyson’s assonances, ‘the murmur of innumer- 
able bees ^, and, 


And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 


Experience and enjoyment come first; but when a 


teacher feels that his children are ready he may begin to 


make the matter explicit. Onomatapoeic effects are an 
in spelling and 


easy beginning. The word is difficult i 
Dot as simple as it seems in concept ; but the teacher can 


O without both and concentrate on examples. They 
need not be chosen from poems at all, nor need they be 


ealt with at the same time as poetry- Collecting words 
Of different kinds is one approach ; there are ‘ noisy ' 
Words like split, crack, and thud, ‘quiet’ words like 
Silence and softly, * heavy > words, ‘light’ words, even 
poly ' words and ‘ spiky’ words. It is not necessary to 
Nquire too closely whether the words have been selected 
Or sound or meaning, and it is important not to let any 
Words become fixed into 4 certain group, or to encourage 
Beneralizations about sounds like the quiet letter s’ or 
E slow vo’, for one of the qualities of poetry, as the 

ildren begin to see later, is its power to change, 1n a 


New context, the usual colour of a word. All that the 
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teacher is trying to do is to encourage in his pupils an 
interested and friendly attitude to words and their 
sounds. 

Some of the critical writings of Dr. Sitwell, for example 
her preface to the Penguin selection of her poems, may 
suggest a further vocabulary for the discussion of sound 
with children. Many of her comments are in terms of 
texture; she speaks of the ‘thickness and thinness’ of 
certain sounds, their ‘ roughness’, ‘ sharpness ’, ‘ dark- 


ness ’, ‘ softness ’, ‘ dryness’, and she says of the follow- 
ing two lines of her poem The Drum: 


Said the musty Justice Mompesson, 
* What is that dark stark beating drum ?? 


that, ‘the fat sloth of musty Fustice chan 
black, muffled bulk, and the darkness 
Again in: 


ges to the thick, 
of ‘ Mompesson’. 


In the pomp of the Mompesson house is one 
Candle that lolls like a midnight sun, 


* the round body and concentration of pomp is changed 
to the softness and shapelessness of Jo//s’. Such an 
approach to the sounds of words, both alone and in their 
context, is helpful because the vocabulary is familiar and 
has concrete meaning, and can be adapted by the chil- 
dren for their own use. Like any other apparatus 0: 
criticism, it can become meaningless if it is developed 
for its own sake, but it can be a useful tool. 

From the poems they read themselves the children will 
find many examples of sound effects : they may begin by 
hearing and analysing the difference between ‘the salt- 
caked smoke stack’ and the ‘ gold moidores ' of Cargoes, 
or by finding the secret of the buzzing effects in de la 
Mare’s Bees Song. They can go on to more detailed 
work, and discover, as they go, the possibilities of different 
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pastels and consonants, and the effects of alliteration and 
d nce. Good discussion often comes when a poem 
zr d worked out for speaking. 'The following two 
Sch Dee one suitable for the first year in a Secondary 
e ; and one probably for the third or fourth, both 
| ae e interesting material. Useful questions are, 
nM should this part be said? > © Why?’ ‘Which 
i Wh words must be said in this way ?' and, possibly, 
H y do those words have this effect? ’. The first 
ample is from Tennyson’s Brook: 


I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. . - - 
I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 


Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 
Ilinger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses 5 


and the second from Auden’s Look Stranger : 


Here at the small field’s ending, pause 
Where the chalk wall falls to the foam, and its tall ledges 
Oppose the pluck 
And knock of the tide, 
And the shingle scrambles after the sucking surf, and the 

gull lodges 
A moment on its sheer side. 
sound and meaning are closely 
both the poetic experience an 
ot be easily separated. 
sound that is easy to introduce. 


ta both these examples 
i nd together, and in 
ws about it they cann 
hythm is an aspect of 
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Appreciation begins here with a feeling for movement. 
With younger children a pronounced rhythm is some- 
times actually accompanied by a physical movement like 
rocking, swinging, or tapping, and later, when the rhythm 
of a poem is experienced through speaking it, or even 
reading it by eye, it is still partly felt through the muscles 
and in the pulse. The idea of movement is therefore 2 
useful one to link with rhythm. There is, for example, 
the pronounced movement of ‘ Ride a cock-horse to 
Banbury Cross’, and ‘D’ye Ken John Peel with his 
coat so gay ’, and ' I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped 
all three’. Children will readily discover that the lines 
here go with a galloping movement, while, ‘ There was 
an old woman went blackberry picking ’, toddles along, 
and The Barrel Organ grinds out its music. In these 
examples the description of the rhyth 
gested by the subject matter of the verse 
be developed so that a 


g of feet may come later with 
ness of the pace of a poem seems 
ability to mark and name its 
o stanzas will perhaps illustrate 


some classes, but an aware 
more important than the 


metre. "The following tw, 
this : 


Then up and started our goodwife, 
Gied three skips on the floor : 


p Goodman, you've spoke the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door, 
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and: 
The moving Moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide: 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside— 

It may be interesting to know that these stanzas are both 
in ballad metre with variations in the last two lines, but 
the differences between them in time and phrasing are 
greater than the similarities of metre. Children might de- 
Clare that the first moved ‘briskly’, ' bouncily’, or ‘firmly A 
ut would describe the second in very different terms. 
hese comments lead on to considerations of phrasing, 
Weight, pause, and balance in the speaking of verse, and 
children can discuss these matters too in their own words. 
ey can notice, for example, when a short line ‘ slows 
Jou down’, when variation in the rhythm, as in The 
priem Mariner, ‘ stops you from getting sing-song ’. 
n the speaking of freer verse such an approach is very 
Necessary, and children who have acquired the habit of 
thinking of the movement of verse rather than its metre, 
and of talking about it in these terms, are not likely to 
make the mistake of thinking that Lawrence's Bats or 
Snake or the poems of Walt Whitman have no rhythm 
and are ‘just the same as prose ^, because they have no 


marked metrical form. 
Another important component of 


thyme, F i liest days, 
M T tinkle and snap and 


Istening to rhym jing] 
es that jingle a 
à 1 iis and rhymes that are so 


ud, rhymes that are insistent, ah 
-us how their pattern is shaping 


IScreet that it is not obvious ho 

4 € poem. Children who enjoy speaking poetry will 

Oon be able to discuss not only simple rhyming schemes, 
lysing them, but will 


sound in poetry is 
children have been 


alee the abc convention for ana 
TIS be aware of something of the effect of rhymes. 


y appreciate the ingenuity of the rhymes of The Pied 
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Piper and T. S. Eliot’s Skimbleshanks the Railway Cat, 
and experiment with ways of bringing them out in their 
speaking of the poems. They notice ' quiet’ rhymes 
(this adjective is often applied to feminine rhymes) as in 
London Snow; —fying-brown-lying-town-failing-down- 
railing; and a girl of thirteen once coined the phrase 


‘whispering’ rhymes to describe the half-rhymes of 
Wilfred Owen’s Miners : 


I listened for a tale of leaves 
And smothered ferns; 
Frond-forests; and the low, sly lives 
Before the fawns. 


Particular techniques, such as the heroic couplet, can 
be examined. As an experiment the following passage 
from Pope's Prologue to the Satires was read to a third- 


year class, and they were asked for their comments on 
the sound : 


Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserv'd to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieg'd 

And so obliging, that he ne'er oblig'd. 


“It sounds prim and proper’, was one remark. ‘It’s 
neat ’, ‘It’s tidy’, ‘ He makes you finish off each line as 
if to say, ""that's that "'*. These remarks showed that 
something of the quality of the verse had been realized, 
and when the last comment was picked up by the teacher 
who asked what helped to produce this effect, the ‘ tidy 
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rhymes were among the factors suggested. At a more 
advanced stage of verse-speaking the speakers become 
aware of the effect of internal rhyme and the absence of 
rhyme, and have been trained to hear and discuss first in 
their own, then in technical terms, the variations of end- 
Stopping and enjambment. 

This discussion of sound effects of poetry is, admittedly, 
and especially at first, very dependent on the reading of 
the teacher. He reads with the deliberate intention of 
bringing out a certain effect, and puts a question so that 
the children are helped half-way to the answer. ' Listen 
to this line. How does it go? ? (which produces an 
adverb in answer—slowly, quickly, sadly), or ‘ Listen to 
these lines. What do they do? ' (which produces a 
Verb in answer—marches, swings, thumps, gallops). 

Owever, as children grow more able to listen and speak 
they need less of this help; and can comment on the 
Sound effects of a poem they have chosen themselves for 
Speaking, or even of one that they have read only by eye. 
At this stage the best way of provoking discussion is 
ae to read a passage once OF twice with no more 
Preface than, ‘ listen to this ’. Once, after such a reading 

9f two lines from The Ancient Mariner: 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
"T'was sad as sad could be; 


à twelve-year-old girl commented, ‘ You can hear them 
80 bump’, Such comments can occur only when 
questioning is undirected, and the teacher had to resist 
the temptation, when the poem was read with another 
Sroup, to ask them ‘ What can you hear?’ The ex- 
Perience which prompted this one girl's remark could 
Not be made to happen to anyone else. 

t is not suggested that any of the language here 
Quoted should be developed into 2 vocabulary of criticism 
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for the Secondary Modern School, or even that these 
words should be introduced to the children. They are 
quoted as examples of words which some children have 
discovered for themselves to express what they mean. 
When such words are used the teacher can pick them up 
and employ them in further discussion. Sometimes they 
continue to do useful work for a term or two; duller 
children may never be able to use anything else. With 
able children, however, the time comes when they them- 
selves feel the clumsiness and inadequacy of some o 
their expressions, and a judicious introduction of the 
simpler traditional technical terms is a help to them. 
Assonance, alliteration, masculine or feminine rhymes, 2 
few metres and verse forms are a useful stock-in-trade for 
most classes; ambitious verse speakers will need more, 
and some of the technical terms at the end of this book 
may be useful to them; verse writers often need to talk 
in more detail about verse forms. What is important 15 
that, in general, such vocabulary should not precede 
experience of what it describes, and that the children 


should first make some attempt to find their own words 
for the experience, 


If the word ‘ meaning ' is used t 
poem conveys, through sound, for 
other means, then * sense 
part of its meaning which 


o denote everything 4 
m, imagery, and many 
is a useful term to cover that 
could be translated into prose: 
The simple sense of a poem is obvious teaching material ; 
here 1s something in which interest can be aroused, oF 
something which can be made plain. So, if the subject- 
matter of a poem is straightforward and interesting, thé 
children are encouraged to talk about it freely, recounting 
the events in a story or describing the objects, people, or 
places named inthetitle, If the subject-matter is difficult, 
the teacher tries to talk about it, building up, or helping 
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EY. ien to build up, a paraphrase of the thought. 
i. E of this talk, however eager the chatter or how- 
BEN ear the paraphrase, is a substitute for the poem 
nd interest in and grasp of the sense alone does not 
constitute poetic experience. 

_In talking about the sense of any poem, simple or 
eau the problem then, is to keep to the poem and 
a it speak for itself. Opportunities for doing this 
i ry with the type of poem. If a narrative poem is 

eine read for miming or acting, or for speaking, it is 
fet necessary, in preparation, to examine in some detail 

e plot and characters, for even apparently obvious 
points like the probable role of the ‘eldern knight" in 
Sir Patrick Spens are not always grasped at once. The 
teacher can here contrive to return repeatedly to the words 
of the writer, and use them as much as possible in re- 
Capitulation and question. Sir Patrick Spens begins: 


The king sits in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blude-red wine; 

* O whare will I get a skeely skipper , 
To sail this new ship o' mine?’ 


O up and spak an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee ; 

* Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sail’d the sea.’ 


Our king has written a braid letter, 
And seal'd it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 


‘To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem; 

The king’s daughter o" Noroway, 
"Tis thou must bring her hame.’ 


5377 
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The first word that Sir Patrick read 
So loud, loud laugh’d he; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read 
The tear blinded his e’e. 


* O wha is this has done this deed 
And tauld the king o' me, 

To send us out, at this time o' year, 
To sail upon the sea ? 


hen the poem has been read once or twice the teacher 
e pause i this point and ask, * But who had told the 
king of him ?', following the answer with questions to 
make the children realize the situation more exactly : 
* What were the exact words the eldern knight spoke to 
the king?’ ‘Yes, but how did he say those words? 
Can anybody show us ? 


‘The beginning of The Twa Brothers is another poem 
where the story needs a little help. 


* O will ye gae to the schule, brother, 
Or will ye gae to the ba’,1 

Or will ye gae to the wood a-warslin’, 
And there we'll try a fa! ?? 


“I winna gae to the schule, brother, 
Nor will I gae to the ba’, 

But I will gae to the wood a-warslin’, 
And there it’s ye maun fa’? 


They warsled up, they warsled down, 
ill John fell to the ground, 
And there was a knife in Willie's pouch 
Gi'ed him a deidly wound. 


The discussion can be opened by asking, ‘ “ There was 
a knife in Willie’s pouch "—Why had he put it there? 
Then, "In which stanza is Willie speaking?" ‘ Which 
line tells you what he meant to do?’ ‘Can anyone rea 


1 ba’, ball. 
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that line as he would have said it?’ ‘Now can any- 
one read the first stanza?’ By this time the words of 
the poem have been looked at or listened to several times, 
and the sense is emerging from the examination. Often 
in ballads and other narrative poems there are parallel 
plots to disentangle, the order of events is inverted, or 
there are gaps in the sequence of events. All these 
matters can be clarified in the same way by quoting as 
closely as possible when putting the question, and by 
phrasing it so that quotation is involved in the answer. ' 
here are certain techniques of questioning which are 
useful in this work. For example, the Direct Speech so 
common in ballads should not, if it can be avoided, be 
turned into Indirect Speech. The question about the 
eldern knight quoted above—' "What were the exact 
Words he spoke? '—produces direct quotation, while 
How did the eldern knight answer the king ?' tends to 
Produce, ‘He said that . . > This technique avoids 
the difficulties of changing person and tense, which are 
Considerable for slower children; it also makes a much 
etter preparation for acting. With children who are 
Poor readers, the teacher may have to read the relevant 
Passage after he has put his questions so that the children 
isten for the answers instead of looking for them. , 
With children of limited verbal facility and with 
Father practical interests, the teacher is strongly tempted, 
When he introduces them to poetry, to rely on the appeal 
of subject-matter and to ‘ bring in’ poetry about ships or 
trains to support the topics and projects of the moment. 
s long as he does not allow himself or the children to 
think that the subject-matter justifies a poem, then the 
Approach through subject-matter is sometimes a useful 
One. In this case much of the talk is preparatory, and 
May well have taken place in another lesson, even in a 
iology or history lesson. It will be much less closely 
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related to poetry than most of the talk considered here 
and, indeed, may not even be intended as preparation 
for the poems. Once an interest has been aroused, 
however, and especially when the children themselves 
have been making discoveries and trying to record them, 
noticing details and finding exact words, then they 
come with added appreciation to descriptive poetry. 
There are, for example, all the animal poems; many 
about cats, such as those by Monro, Eliot, and Tessi- 
mond; and some good ones about dogs, such as Julian 
Grenfell’s To a Black Greyhound; poems about horses, 
including Robert Frost’s The Runaway; about donkeys, 
bulls, foxes, kangaroos, and snakes; and all the bird 
poems by such authors as Clare, Tennyson, Rex Warner, 
and many others. There is an increasing number of 
good poems about trains, including Stevenson’s From a 
Railway Carriage, Sassoon’s Morning Express, Spender’s 
Express, and Auden’s Night Mail, there are many 
poems about ships and the sea, and some about aeroplanes. 
This approach to poetry through subject-matter is well 


provided for in many of the school anthologies, where 
poems are grouped in subjects, 


anthologies, which are useful 
Interest in subject-matter also 
compiling of group and class 
themes. The great weakness 
the children ma: 


may occasionally need 
standing the thought i 
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or in certain of the sonnets of Shakespeare Word 
ae Arnold, and Milton, but here rund Da 
ELA of the paraphrase is to lead them back to the 
Ste The compression of the thought is usually 
E it difficult at first to follow the sense of such 
Eu a so, when the teacher builds up a paraphrase, it 
m ea rather discursive affair, with plenty of time to 
GIN implications, bring out contrasts, and lead up 
as S climax. A succinct paraphrase, if this is con- 
en necessary, can only follow when this work has 
aaa one. These poems are of a kind which require 
Bite explanation from the teacher than he would usually 
der The beginning of Owen's poem (p- 
ample, assumes some knowledge of geology 


mythology which the children may well not possess, and 
forests’ and ' fauns ° 


S of the rest of the 
Poem can probably be built up by drawing on their 

A paraphrase of this 
of the poet if it is in the 
phrased so as to avoid 


The subject-matter of a poem, like every other element, 
ade explicit. Few poems, 


Owever simple, can be completely understood at first 


be made to yield up all their 


however closely examined. 


here are often some parts of a poem better left un- 
ioned, and there are often present 


i : 
n the same passage several levels of meaning. Blake's 


AE ‘in the forests of the night ’ is an example. 
Tepl ren, if pressed to Say where the tiger was, would 
thee that he was in a forest at night, and the well-inten- 
ne teacher would be hard put to it to explain why 
answer was not quite right. Owen’s ‘ forests ' can 
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be explained, but it seems unprofitable to search after 
the prose sense of Blake’s ‘forests’ at any stage below 
the senior forms in a Grammar School, although man 
younger children will have absorbed from all the folk- 
tales they have heard, something of the primitive feeling 
of fear and mystery aroused by the forest, and this will 
unconsciously enrich the poem. The forest in the boy’s 
picture of this poem, described earlier (p. 8), showed 
that at least one child had understood, though he could 
not have put it into words, what Blake was saying. 

It is not usually desirable to explore those ideas and 
philosophies in a poem which are beyond the present 
knowledge or experience of the children. Words- 
worth’s Daffodils, for example, expresses in the last stanza 
his poetic theory of emotion recollected in tranquillity ; 
in Blake’s The Tiger there is the difference between the 
first stanza and the last, indicated by one word only, 
the word ‘ dare’, which has replaced ‘ could’: 


What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 
This difference marks 
the stanzas between, 
the Creator akin to t 
paraphrase of Word: 


Something that has happened in 
a spiritual experience of the power of 
he climax of the Book of Job. Any 
Sworth's lines in the teacher's or in 
the children's words makes the thought seem trite, and - 
anyone who attempts to moralize on Blake sounds as 


prosy and unconvincing as the comforters sounded to Job. 
Only the spirit that has, 
the daffodils or bee 
of creation can understand the poets' conclusions. Such 
understanding a few chi 


first meet the poem 


and others may come to it later. 
In the case of The Tige 


reading, soon afterwar 
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Beer rocuced by trying to make it explicit. There is 
a o pour which appeals in this halfunderstood way 
of Va ae for example, some of the religious poems 
Blizahe an and Herbert, the love poems of Burns and 
Ed eth Barrett Browning, and contemporary political 
this E poems by Day Lewis and Auden. Much of 
Ee ject-matter cannot be profitably discussed, though 
the] ways of approaching the poems are considered in 
aet section in this book. 
E. here is still, however, the practical problem of the 
m which is difficult and fails to ' make sense’ to the 


ch: 
hild, not because of any complication of plot or maturity 


of thought, but simply because portions of its language 
ds and complex or 


za unintelligible. Unfamiliar wor 
the sual grammatical structures are stumbling blocks to 
child of average or below-average ability, not so 
less but because he is not so 
as the bright child, and 
f the poem that he does 


Y 

Ad mant to interrupt the poetry 

Beaty, work. Questions to 

is usu TE. words are not often very 

rom ally guesswork and the sense o 
being set an unfair task. The only ki 


re z : 
p to clarify the idea 
Ometimes it is possible to arrange for unfamiliar 


Words to be introduced into language work beforehand. 
d word ‘bole?’ in Browning's Home Thoughts from 
eee is the kind of word that is easily taught and 
y remembered in this way, but this is an artificial 
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, 
method and not always helpful. The ' fearful ligase 
of Blake’s tiger, for example, is a phrase which wou 
involve, if adequately explained, many irrelevant associa- 
tions, and its examination either before or during the 
study of the poem would be out of proportion; yet it 
cannot be left alone, if only because of the likelihood in 
this religious context, of confusion with ‘ cemetery ’. 
The best compromise here seems to be for the teacher 
to interpolate, on the second reading of the poem, a 
simple near-synonym— fearful shape or form ’—which 
is enough to prevent confusion and make sense of the 
verse. Later perhaps, with children who are interested 
in words, the word ‘ symmetry ' can be picked up in a 
language lesson and its use in this context re-examined, 
but this is not essential to the poem. 

Meanings of new words are chiefly learnt by meeting 
them in their Context, and often the best context is the 
poem itself. Some unfamiliar words are best left un- 
defined; their sound and the atmosphere of the poem 
provide sufficient colour, and a good poem can carry a 
fair number of half-understood words, if it is well read. 
Phrases such as * gurly grew the sea’, or ‘ The channering 
worm doth chide’, and such Onomatopoeic words as 


* tintinnabulation * can often be left to look after them- 
selves. 


words are more difficult. 
They often deter the teacher from introducing otherwise 
for using a glossary, however good, at 
ook or the bottom of the page, is a for- 


The best solution 


g, so that they are 
f the poem before 
r readers they had 
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ad not see it at all. It was never, after all, intended 
A. y read, and many unfamiliar words are more puzzling 
e eye than to the ear. 

ER matca difficulties in poetry are often more con- 
RÀ than the teacher realizes. To some children 
‘tain verses of familiar poems and hymns remain always 
pe atelligible, however well they know them, because of 
3 nventional structures like inversions or phrases in 
Pposition. In poetry teaching a great deal can be done 
Y the manner of the teacher's reading, and a quick 
Pciphrese interpolated where necessary makes sense of 
Rie cage and need not be repeated. Even here, how- 
s er, it is often possible to clear up the difficulty by using 
€ words of the poem. Stevenson’s From 4 Railway 


ai ; . . 
‘riage Window begins: 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 
And charging along like troops in battle, 
All through the meadows the horses and cattle ; 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain, 
Fly as thick as driving rain; 
And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by- 

and most children assume at first that it is the train’s 
ovement that is described in the first line. Talk about 
m ject and predicate is out of place here, but the teacher 
dm n show the structure of the verse by working back- 

ards through it: ‘From the carriage window he sees 

» What seem to “fly 


Painted statio SIS 
x ns that “ whistle by 2 : 
3$ thick as driving cna opor ONES ae charging 
>? © What are moving 

»p? Jf the 


along like troops in battle 
]most breath- 


ques than fairies, faster 
€stion and answer can be conducted at a rea 
d feeling of the original 


ss Speed, little of the pace 2n 
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need be lost. At a very different level, the grammatical 
complexity of Milton’s sonnet Oz his Blindness can be 
simplified in this way without recourse to clause analysis. 


The most elusive of all the aspects of poetry to discuss 
directly with children is its mood and tone. This must, 


like other elements, be apprehended before it can be 
discussed. It is, to begin with 


consciously by the teacher in 
in the way he conducts the lesson, 
brisk questions for a fa 


solemnity for nonsense like The Jumblies, and slower, 


wer for poems like The 
is reflected in the chil- 
or painting, and it is sometimes 
j understanding is revealed in this 
ex apprehension of mood and 
Ssed in discussion. Here again 


galety, thoughtfulness, or sadness, 
are not naturally used by children ; 


of adjectives— This is a sad 
m--a quiet poem’, often encourages 


The best observations about the 
ften not express 


a poem should be spoken, 
should we Say this line?’ and the 
simple: * Slowly’, * Thoughtfully 

jolly voice 2 Soon they become more detailed; * He 
must say this as if he’s not quite sure’, ‘ They ought to 


use an excited voice’, ‘ She can read this, kind of sarcas- 
tically °. Gradually the Subtlety of these comments 


The teacher may ask, ‘ How 


answers at first are 
5 e Sad a Pla n 
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inc . 
zm arua. the children consider more exacting material, 
La Bell Be sometimes remarks like the following on 
Eijoys it’ wd Sans Merci; * He's sad, but he sort of 
ee ae (Here the interest has shifted, as it so often 
fern the in more sophisticated discussions of the subject, 
sincerity poem to the author.) The difficult question of 
speakin cn also be raised sometimes through the 
ean e poetry. One class of boys, new to the 
| ove) (bees to work out for speaking He Fell among 
into gi : i he attempt, after a few stanzas, collapsed 
said IAE es, and when a post-mortem was held, one boy 
Nes ere all overdoing it’. ' Yes but it's in the 
, Suddenly remarked another. * Where ?* asked 


€ teacher, ‘You shall die at dawn » said they’ 
the back of the room,” 


en But this exaggeration 
Enabled them to see the melodrama, how the poet was, 
and they were able to go 
mples. In another 


el that such an examination 


aa * poem would be quite undesirable. 

e 'esponded sincerely to the melodrama, he might very 

unc it better to leave their response unchallenged. 
e selection of a suitable speaker or reader often gives 


Ten an opportunity to show how they have caught 
in their choice, they often 
d their fellows. 


Sho 
mud be acted or not, whether it shou 
ther Or by an individual, or not at all, they often reveal 
tic or lyrical quality of a 
Selves. ; ld girls evolved for them- 
the 2 !n such discussion, a scheme of classification for 
Pog Poems they met. Their first group was Story 
Ty, which included the ballads and their favourite 
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ives; the second was Private Poetry, into which 
d ied Daffodils and Turner’s Romance but fom 
which they excluded Sea Fever; and then, baffled by n E 
complexity of what remained, they put everything e = 
under the third heading of Ordinary Poetry. Here i 
was possible to introduce them fairly soon to the tradi- 
tional words for what they were discovering and to help 
them explore farther their third category. 


There remain for brief consideration two further 
methods of poetry teaching which depend mainly on 
discussion and exposition, and which are generally 


associated with the teaching of literature to students and 
to the older pupils in Gra 


the study of the history 
poets and their chronolo 


influences and movements, Some of this can probably 
be introduced incidentally i 


the Elizabethan scene, Word: 
the Lyrical Ballads, and 


the development of poetry 
the older classes, interestin 
y reading contrasts in 


arlowe’s and Day Lewis’ versions of Come Live with 
me and be my love. It 


is, however, very difficult to 
present to these children any sort of pattern of the 
history of poetry, becaus 
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of discrimination, usually through examination of a pair 
of passages which differ in quality. This approach, also, 
is difficult to use with profit in the Secondary Modern 
School, chiefly because it demands of the children a 
degree of self-confidence in their critical powers which 
few can achieve. However much enjoyment and know- 
ledge of poetry these children have behind them, they 
are still very easily overtaken by the anxiety, ‘ Have I 
got it right?’ If they acquire the idea that some poems 
are ‘good’ and some ‘ bad’, that they will be asked to 
Say which is which, and that clever people know the right 
answer, it soon destroys the conditions necessary for 
Poetic experience, for that ‘ willing suspension of dis- 
belief for the moment which constitutes poetic faith ' is 
an act that can easily seem dangerous oF ridiculous. 

iscrimination exercises are best restricted to prose 
Passages where the individual does not seem to become 
So identified with his choice and does not lose confidence 
if he chooses ‘ wrong ’. In work on poetry the training 
Of taste takes place imperceptibly, largely at first by 
Infection from the teacher, and by familiarity with plenty 
9! good poems; evaluation goes on all the time as poems 
are discussed and examined; and there can be plenty of 
Opportunity for individual choice in periods where chil- 

ten bring their own selections of poetry, and read and 
Comment on what they like or dislike. The toleration 
"Of a few bad poems is the price that must be paid for an 
atmosphere where poetry is taken seriously and everyone’s 


T 
€sponses and comments are respected. 


Throughout this section it has been assumed that the 
Poetry wil] be available for the children in a variety of 
Ways ; sometimes they will have their anthologies open 
as the poem is being read; sometimes there will be a 


Syclostyled copy (if the poem is non-copyright) or a copy 
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on the blackboard. Sometimes the children will not 
read the poem until some time after they have heard it— 
this is particularly useful with poor readers or difficult 
poems. A class-room library of anthologies, complete 
editions of poets, and home-made commonplace books is 
very important for children’s own use. Often, however, 


the only copy of a poem will be in the teacher’s hands, 
and this makes it 


inaccessible in school editions, especially extracts from 


itable in their entirety. 
(er readings give variety, 
dren have had some prac- 
he most effective way of all 
a poem is for the teacher to 
i d speak it, and, if there is 
any talk about it afterwards 


» to quote again whenever 
o a book at all. 


on to a lesson, the remainder 
c 1 t ome activity such as illustrat- 

Ing, acting, or Speaking ; sometimes—and very profit- 
ably—it follows such activity; often it takes only a few 

E i period mainly concerned with listening ; it 
requently arises when children have been composing . 
pady themselves ; Sometimes it crops up in a language 
erie Only rarely is a whole period devoted to nothing 

alk. 


Some of the * talk’ 
soon as the 


or written work, and children 
à poem everyone 19 
oem. ‘The writing 
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of fuller general comments on poems that have been met 
can also be encouraged as long as interest and fluency 
have first been established in oral work. This sort of 
Writing is valuable because it gives an opportunity to the 
inarticulate or reticent child who does not voice his 
thoughts in class. Class discussion is important through- 
out school life, both to arouse interest and to consolidate 
ideas, but writing about poetry can be a much more 
individual activity and, for some children, a means of 
developing their response. Like every other method 
which the teacher of poetry may use, it can be desirable 
only in so far as it serves this end. 


Vicrorta V. Brown 


I 
SPEAKING POETRY 


HE teacher in charge of poetry lessons should be 
Asie a that the poems whi 


indeed meant to be Spoken, 
them himself accurately a. 
some people who say that n 
aloud; others who say that 
Spoken; and others still wh 
be considered individually i 
human voice. 'The Serious 
his own decision: on these 
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the sort of poem which will figure most prominently in 
his lessons needs to be spoken before anything else is 
done with it, and the poetry lesson will, at the beginning, 
be almost all taken up with the speaking of poems. 

he principal aim in poetry lessons is to create a joyous 
atmosphere which the children know, however vaguely, 
1$ created only by poetry. It is pleasure we are seeking 

rst. Every teacher must be convinced of this, for 
there can be no doubt that the teacher’s duty to-day is to 
Testore poetry to a popularity—in the best sense of the 
Word—which it need never have lost. The more easily 
poems the more quickly this 


atmosphere will be created. Any 


d the choices is their pronounce 

€ sound of a poem is its sen 
and often the more obvious its sou l 

S meaning. The unpopularity of poetry, SO easily 
Produced by bad teaching, is, of course, partly caused 
dM compelling schoolchildren to read poems, selected by 
fir teacher, which are intellectually and enano 
i ut itis 


€yond them, and so make no impact o^ them ; 
them learn these poems by 


180 often kin 
Tote in p TUS E ront of the rest of the class, 
p Out any enjoyment in their sound. The children 
te bewildered and embarrassed and are filled with revolt. 
chil ere, then, is where we start. he poems fon iuh 
du dren must be ones which they are able to read 2/055 
Ven though, as yet, they have had no instruction 1n how 
do so, No ater should be worried if at the begin- 
what noisy affair, for the 
derable part in establishing 


; ing for poetry. a 
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There are several ways of speaking, however, and the 


more of them a teacher and his pupils know, the more ex- 
citing the lessons will be. 


from. 
because of its sim 
fact, the kind whi 
ing. In general, the 
wants to be doin 
children, and this a 
elsewhere. All speakin 
form of acting, and choral S 


than solo speaking : indeed, the 
and choral Speaking 


| ncourages as much choral speaking as 
possible, and thus all 
the exhibitionistic— 


First of all, there 
Many schools do not 


own, book: 
brought b 


€ class of poems found in magazines an 
newspapers, or heard on 


DIN SA records or the radio. Then, 
ems shou h 3 sO 
the teacher will learn SR Eaker p, he children, for 
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He must not mind if some of the. poems are stale to him 
or are not in his opinion very good: a standard will 
come later if we start on the right lines. He can always 
read an occasional one of his own choice which is just a 
little bit better than theirs. 

The range of poems will probably be limited in subject- 
matter, The children want, and will bring, poems which 
tell stories, poems about animals, poems of adventure, 
rather sentimental verse, comic and nonsense poems: 
in a word, the selection will include much light verse— 
Indeed, there may not be any ' poetry ' at all, only verse, 
and much of it bad verse. But even if this does happen, 
it is a lesser risk than the risk of continuing the old 
tradition of boredom or active dislike. I would much 
rather encourage my pupils to read bad verse which I 
an gradually replace by good, than make them read 
Only verse which I believe to be true poetry but which 
they cannot yet appreciate. 

et us, then, imagine a classroom of, perhaps, forty 
Pupils new to the school and to the teacher. What must 
the teacher do? We can assume that, from previous 
eXperience, he knows fairly well the sorts of poems they 
will bring when invited to do so; but as he has not had 
a chance to extend this invitation to his new form, he will 
Probably do more speaking himself in the very first 
esson than in any subsequent lesson. He may start by 
Teading to them one or two poems chosen by similar 
Children the year before. Or, if he is lucky, he may 
ave some gramophone records of suitable poems— 
cre are some good sets of nursery rhymes, ballads, and | 
Other simple poems. When he has read, or has played a 
noord or two, he can throw the lesson open to questions, 
T invite any pupil who knows a poem by heart to come 


t or, if he prefers, stand at his desk and say it. He 


may Perhaps ask if any other pupils know the same poem 
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whether they would like to say it together. He can 
a ON such ose as he has and allow the children 
to browse in them, inviting any child who wishes to stand 
up and read. The lesson, in brief, is informal, with a 
great deal of free choice, but all the time he is carefully 
listening and watching. 1 
Atthe end, he may invite everyone in the class to choose 
one poem from any source and bring it next lesson to 


read to the rest of the class. Many lessons will be 
taken up before these have been read, and not all of 
the choices will interest everybody. Some of the results 
will be crude and unpleasing, and some mistakes will be 
made; but it is all in a very good cause. There will be 
no definition of poetry, no set instruction in how to read; 
no discouragement; the rest of the class can ask all the 


questions they like after each reading, but there will be 
no blame attached t i 


one carefully selected 
much of a contrast. 
group reading, such as a poem with a refrain, he should 
encourage the class to 


bad timing and harsh 


à ich case the school's duplicating 
machine can be used. Pupils can gradually compile 
their own anthologies fro. 


poken by th i 
al correction, made preferably by the 
ves. A child should never be inter- 


rupted while he is reading, but afterwards there may be 
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some suggestions for improvement where very bad mis- 
pes have been made, and these should, if possible, come 
m the other pupils. At first there should be few of 
1 em, however, for young children need encouragement 
long before correction ; but once they are used to speak- 
ing poems and know that they are always welcomed, then 
they will not mind being told how to say things better. 
f Before going any farther, I must say how strongly I 
eel that no child should be compelled against his will to 
read aloud in front of the form at this, or indeed at any, 
hee If we go about this matter in the right way and 
ave plenty of choral and dramatic speaking, then few 
Pupils will want to be silent. To begin with, however, 
€ven if a child brings a poem—and he should not be 
Compelled even to do that—his choice can be offered to 
another pupil to read, or the teacher can read it for him. 
When all the poems have been read, the teacher 
Should choose about half a dozen to be duplicated or put 
a the board, and use these to show something of the 
€chnique of speaking poetry. Alternatively, the teacher 
Py select one poem for this kind of discussion after some 
EO eight have been read. He will, not, of course, 
Poltrarily choose poems without reference to the class. 
erhaps he and the class may Survey together the titles 


€ poems that have been read, with reminders from 
d then together 


ach read 7, : 

Selec er of the subject of his poem; 4” n tog 

du those to be Considered further. Anything in the 

i of voting is not wise, since by this method a child 

a gh, °asily be left with the impression that his poem was 
allure, 

is not among these 


It will é 
be unfortunate if there ! 
s at least aus calls for some form of choral 


s 

etree: Probably there will be several, because, as has 

em ady been observed, the light, simple poems wit 
Phatic rhythm which generally appeal to young 
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children are often most suitable for choral speaking, as, 
is much narrative verse. 
he selected half-dozen or so poems should, also, be 
as varied as possible, some needing solo speaking, some 
choral; for they are to be used to introduce the children, 
though still in an elementary way, to some of the thini 
in a poem which have to be understood if it is to be 
spoken to the best effect. Each teacher will have to 
decide for himself just how far to go, for this will vary 
with each group of children ; the important thing is that 
everyone should realize that the better a poem is under- 
stood the better it can be spoken, and, consequently, the 
more it can be enjoyed. What follows in this section; 
therefore, must of necessity be adapted by each teacher | 
to fit his own programme. é 
It is probably better to start with a comparatively e 
poem, and preferably one calling for some degree Oo 
choral and dramatic treatment, in which a number of 
pupils can participate. The quicker the majority of the 
children are speaking, the sooner the barriers of shyness 
and embarrassment are broken down and the more happily 
will the poetry lessons proceed for everyone. More- 
over, out of the disciplined liberty of choral speaking 
often comes the confidence needed for good solo speaking: 
For choral Speaking helps to create the same sort of 


corporate life in poetry lessons as exists in drama, P.T. 
and games. 


There are plenty of good narrative poems which 
require different soloists for the Characters, a group 
speaking in unison or another soloist for the narrative; 
and the whole class to join in the refrain. At least one 
of the children may have brought The Walrus and the 
Carpenter, which is'an excellent example for starting the 
whole process. Let us assume that this is so. 


The child who chose the poem should be asked if he 
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will read it again. When he has done this, the class 
should be invited to suggest any other methods of 
speaking, and it will be a dull class which does not, in 
fact, suggest just what is needed. If, however, the right 
suggestions do not come, then the teacher must let the 
class try out some of those which do. Gradually the 
Speaking will take shape, with different soloists for the 
moon and the two principals, either one speaker or a 
up for the narrative, and another group for the poor, 
itle oysters. The ' distribution ’, as it is called, is very 
Simple. In this way the class begins choral speaking, 
With most if not all of its members involved, yet with solo 
Speaking still playing a part. The refinements which 

fe ined choir would make in speaking the poem are not 
Ww the general distribution but in those details of speech 

Ich our pupils will come to know in course of time. 

After the poem has been said once in this new way, 

€re is, however, a chance for one OF two of these refine- 
Ments to be made, and these; if possible, should be 
quas from the class by question and suggestion rather 
Bid; given by the teacher. If the pupil (preferably a 
- if the class is mixed) does not say, “It’s very rude o 

m to come and spoil the fun' with the right sulky 


tone th y 
me on the class to sugges 
C share hould be said, until 


demo 

nstrate how the words $ 

go i Hy . B . 

ren ning like the right expression 1 arrived at. | r the 

1 €rs do not quite achieve the sound of the anticlimax 
i come of the last lines, as, for example, T HE ne 
INNO Hy? i e teacher must sees S- 

u a 5 es his pupils 


tions fy i 
o d ore he giv 
m the children. The ™ will do it. ‘The 


i9» the better they 

oysters adden Ge ^ Bue not on us!’ ina tergified 

be? and the child taking the part of the Walrus shoul 
Averaged by the rest to speak * most sobbingly `, 


Tag s y 
this is an elementary form of ‘ interpretation » 
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much misused word which I do not take to mean that 
everyone has the right to have a totally different under- 
standing of a poem from everyone else. A poem, after 
all, means what it says and not what we fancy it says. 
* Interpretation * involves understanding precisely what a 
poem says and then speaking it so that this meaning is 
conveyed; speaking it, in short, to its right tune. So 
when, for example, a question is asked in a poem, or an 
exclamation mark occurs, the teacher can seize the oppor- 
tunity to introduce the necessity of speaking a poem 
according to its punctuation. 


It was so kind of you to come! 
And you are very nice! 
From this the children can 
the force of more subtle uses 
This is the sort of begi 
lead us on to success. 
must also recognize th 
Modern Schools will ne 
or chorally, the sort of 


o on gradually to appreciate 
of punctuation. 

nning which, I believe, may 
We must take our time. We 
at some pupils in Secondary 
ver be able to Speak, either solo 


ch poetry which requires sustained 
training and practice and some considerable powers o 


understanding. The less able children will never be 
able to go beyond quite simple things; but these simple 
things can be beautiful. If we allow our pupils to come 
gradually to the full possibilities of Poetry and its speak- 
ing, passing through Stages where music and poetry do 
not perhaps seem to be much in evidence, then by the 


time they leave they will not entirely have missed the 
poetic experience, 


After the comparative hubbub of 


may do well to select a poem for one speaker only, per- 
haps some short lyric about a bird or animal. Let us 
assume that it is Blake’s The Lamb. 


After the original reader has spoken it again, the 


all this, the teacher 
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teacher may ask the class whether they think that this 
poem, like the last, needs any form of group reading. 
If any pupil says ' yes ^, then there can be discussion 
with him as to why and how. It is not probable, how- 
ever, from my experience, that he will get much support. 
Indeed, I have found such discussion useful for making 
clear the main difference between solo and choral verse. 
Occasionally, too, I have allowed an obviously solo poem 
to be spoken by a group; and an obviously choral poem 
to be spoken by a soloist, and have then asked the class 
for their opinions. Almost all the pupils have made the 
tight judgements; and I myself have learnt much from 
the reasons they have given. 

The principal difference between a poem for solo 
Speaking and one for choral lies not only in the fact that 
the former is ‘ intensely personal ' and the latter expresses 
Some general or group emotion, but also in the music of 
each, The music of the former needs only one voice for 
its making, the music of the latter needs more than one 
Voice, There is nothing in The Lamb that requires more 
than one voice; there is everything in The Walrus and 
the Carpenter that requires several different voices. 
the teacher discusses these matters with his pupils when 
the time is ripe, he and they will, I believe, share interest- 
Ing lessons, and they will certainly not make the bad 
Ily poems which are either for 


Slots: ibly, not for s eaking at all. 
or, possibly, n fat The Lamb is for a solo 


Speaker as by suggesting alternatives. 1 [ à 
Self may have to do a little more suggesting with this 
Sort of poem than wit 
thing is more obvious. 
will be readily accepted if th 
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eacher’s love of poetry is genuine, and if they enjoy 
listen to him h reads. The children will see 
that you cannot say The Lamb loudly and aggressively : 
it is to be said quietly and with humility. "Then they 
can go on to consider how the question-and-answer 
form of the poem can best be expressed in the speaking, 
and how to point the repetitions which open and close 
both stanzas. , A 
After about six poems have been dealt with in this 
detailed way, it is probably time to listen to readings of 
many more. The pupils can choose further poems to 
speak in the light of their new knowledge, or they may 


wish to re-read the poems they originally brought; and 
the teacher can introduce s 


choice. This is the stage, 
children’s knowledge of ay. 
only traditional material þ 


teenth and twentieth centuries, the poetry of Lewis 
Carroll, Edward Lear, Thomas Hood, R. H. Barham, 
A. A. Milne, Hilaire Belloc, Walter de la Mare, and The 


: 9. Eliot’s Practical Cats. "There is 
an abundance of lively narrative and good comedy from 
s early work, 
he time may also be thought ripe for some form of 
Competition in both solo and Broup reading, but chiefly 
the latter at this Stage. A poem should be chosen, and 
then the class, divided into &roups each under a leader, 
Should spend some time in discussion and preparation. 
The climax of the activity is the actual speaking of the 
Poetry, though there should be further discussion 
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variati 
dc on of procedure may be, the prime thing is to get 
nae = speaking poetry and enjoying it, with 
Big EM playing but a minor part. We begin with 
speak ing, but soon the emphasis is shifted to choral 
shall d and there, in general, it remains, although we 
Es ot ignore solo speaking altogether, for the basic 
d e it were, are the same for all speaking. It is 
5 ow to mention some of these rules. 
d the things children need first to realize is the 
be ROME of being audible. If some of the lessons can 
audibil in the school hall on a stage, excellent tests in 
varyin ice be carried out by placing the speakers at 
the As istances and angles from their audience. If 
ass has special speech-training lessons, the children 


wi : 
n. be learning the technique of clear speaking—and 
y children need such special training in order to get 
acher should 


o h 
Ver their speech difficulties. The poetry te 
If, 


h the speech-training expert. 
the teacher 


h of the mechanics of voice- 


35 such, 
OE the actual speaking of p 
otes De applied to ensure that n r 
Of a e produced: this is, after all, one of the duties 
hear, conductor. For example, if à. discordant note 1$ 
cause a. member of the choir who 1s thought to be the 
Silent a be asked either to speak more loudly or to be 
listener a few minutes— perhaps 
identified Then when the discor : 
individus the ‘offender? can perhaps be given some 
idual training. We do not want elocution, but we 


IE 
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do want healthy vocal cords, flexible tongues and lips, 
easy breathing, and sensitive articulation to accompany 
the personality that is expressing itself. Indeed, the 
response of the individual and the choir to the music of 
poetry cannot become audible if the mechanism, by which 


alone that music can be made, is faulty. The choir 
must, for example, 


consonant sounds, 
sequences, and mu 
of such poetic figu 

The usual divisi 
and ‘light’ 
and the sec 
Thus a boy's unbroken voice is 
his broken voice, which is 


them— depends; 
hear the music of the poem, He 
need five voices only, with at 
but other poems may need à 
e—a fact of which the mixed 
antage. 
. writte hythmical language, the teacher 
will need, at a time judged most appropriate, to introduce 
the children to metre, They do not need to go into the 
subject deeply, though the teacher should have enough 
knowledge i 


4’ 
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on i ; , 
Im E The children's natural sense of rhythm will 
Pail to the basic metre in many ways : tapping with 
EN es feet, clapping hands, using miming gestures, 
"S m A little piece like Old Roger is suitable to 
Old Roger is dead and gone to his grave; 
He, Hi, gone to his grave . - - etc. 


A à 
pue EA all the odd lines, clapping his hands to 
refrain s eat, and the rest of the class say the even, 
method ines in unison, also clapping; or any other 
tionshi Tm be used which makes the point. The rela- 
can ae etween the basic metre and the sense-stressing 
eak be simply shown. For instance, one good 
stressin can say a few lines of a poem to the sense- 
or a E while the class beats out the metrical stresses ; 
E. oir can speak the lines together, half of them 
hg according to sense and half according to metre. 


* Ö Oystérs,’ said thé Cárpéntér (metre) 


ar ae 
2 a Ó Ojsters,’ sáid the Carpenter (sense 
Littlé lamb, whó made thée ? (metre) 
e? (sense) — dt 


a 
Bs Little lamb, who made the 


Any further technical information needed for the 
be added later. What 


Pro : 
S ean Speaking of a poem can l 
not be done in these early stages 15 to make too 

e blackboard with com- 


an ` 
j frightening the children with long words. 
at the appropriate moment, 


o 

GN can be spoken properly un 

mor tion, Here, too, the teacher should know muc 
€ than he needs to tell his pupils. All they need is 


» 
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an awareness of the presence of rhyme and of the po 
it plays in making the music of a poem. The e 
himself can read a rhyming poem and then one in E 
verse, and discuss with the class the difference betwe E 
them; and he, or some of the children, can read passag 1 
of prose for contrast with verse to show how metre E. 
rhyme are bound up with the rhythm of poetry. 
other words, there is a ‘ poetic voice '. 

Perhaps it is best to discuss m 1 i 
and combine punctuation with them, for this may help 
the children to see, for example, how it makes nonse 
of a poem to pause at the end of every line of verse regar it 
less of the punctuation. They must make a rhyme fe 
by a momentary lingering on it, but the true length of a 
pause must be decided by the meaning and how that is 


indicated by the punctuation, Let us take the first 
stanza of Blake’s The Chimney-Sweeper : 


When my mother died I was very young, 

And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry ‘Weep! weep! weep! weep!’ 
and in soot I sleep. 


etre and rhyme together, 


there is no pause at the e 
lingering. There is a ve 
line three, however, marked 
commas and the exclamatio 


d pause, the caesura, in the middle of the fourth 
ine. 


Metre, thyme, and punctuation are the simplest 
technical factors in the music of verse, and so children 
should become familiar with them fairly early. For 
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however sympathetic and sensitive any of us may be, 
We cannot speak a poem properly if we are ignorant of 
these simple yet important things. But before he starts 
even this early stage of instruction the teacher must be 
quite sure that his class mean what they say, and speak 
Poetry with a real sense of fun ; and not until he is satis- 
fied that this fun does exist, should he begin to introduce 
ue more technical items of knowledge formally. From 
paat moment, however, the children’s pleasure will begin 
t Change, until eventually it is not Just childish fun but 
€ true pleasure of understanding. i 
We might break off here for a moment to consider how 
We could, at a later stage, deal with these matters 1n rather 
more detail. We will use for illustration an advanced 
poem for solo speaking, Edmund Blunden’s You Never 
con which is within the intellectual and emotional 
Omprehension of older children as well as of adults. 


Stay, kingfisher, so fleet along | 
This wind-blown water; stay with me, 
Choose this soft-tinted willow tree, 
And think no wrong 
Where no wrong is; bu 
My shape and presence mus 
A spirit of the wilderness. 

I vainly long ta 
To show you that this giant race 


Has not abandoned every 8'ac® 
But shares your world; and calls it yours. 


Come, praise with me this startling sun, 


This primrose paradise begun 
When winter still should stalk the moors. 


The gold-chained bee, more kind than you, 
Just now about and about me flew, 

‘And seemed inclined, though grumblesome, 

To pass the time of day: 

But you, however oft I come, z 
You never stay. 


t I confess on 
1 e 7 
t distress : 
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The speaker must make four main stresses in E 
line, except the fourth, eighth, and twentieth, whicl 
have two, and the eighteenth, which has three, for this 
is the metronomical music, the basic metrical rhythm. 
The pattern of the rhyming is a basic couplet broken by 
one triplet (confess, distress, wilderness), rhymes around a 
couplet (yours, sun, begun, moors), and lines splitting à 
couplet (grumblesome, day, come, stay). Wherever 4 


thyme is emphasized by the word-order, the speaker 
must emphasize it, but if it 


in ‘I vainly Jong’ 
moment and pass 
next line. Furthe 
so that the differe 
syllabic word grum 


monosyllabic words day and stay, is clearly heard. And, 


last as far as the rhymes are concerned, the speaker must 
not miss the ‘internal’, or 


a , Or ‘medial’ rhyming, in the 
subtle echo of kind (line 15) in inclined (line 17). 


read to its punctuation, and 
PPing, and caesura which £9 
‘ he poem does not stop at alongs 
but it does come to a momentary halt at warer. Then, 
the ‘counterpoint’, as it Were, of the sense-stressing an 
the metre must be i ine. In the very first 
line, for instance, t i i swoops away 0? 
twin iambuses—‘ sõ fiéet aléng '—or fits thus, ‘sé fléet 
along ^? according to the speaker. And the challenging 
invitation in line 12 transforms the metrical stressing O 
n Come, práise with mé thi 
Into Come, praise with me thi 
, There are minuter details still; the icy alliteration of 
winter still should stalk ’, the delicacy of consonant an 
vowel in ‘ soft-tinted ^, the onomatopoeia of ‘ grumble- 


S startling sún, 
5 startling sün. 
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some’, the casual speed of ‘ To pass the time of day’ 
and the checking of it in ‘day’. And all these things 
must add up to what we start with, the whole sound of 
the poem, the rise and fall of hope and disappointment 
interwoven like the dimeters and tetrameters, the spaced 
rhymes and the couplets; a whole sound which begins 
and ends with the same word, the yearning of its first 
utterance heralding the sad dismissal in its last, that sad 
dismissal recalling that yearning. 

This is going beyond the stage we had reached, and I 
have been talking of things which could be understood 
only by older pupils, and not by all of them. But I 
Spoke of ‘the true pleasure of understanding ', and I 
Wished to show how that might develop. Now we must 
retrace our steps. Our goal is clearer, and though we 
have jumped rather a long way On, we should be able to 
move faster towards it. 


I must assume that the essential groundwork has been 


he teacher will impart more 


and more knowledge of what poetry is and how it is to 
he will give formal explanations, 


ance, [ am assuming also t 
Still choral, though, of course, 
Breat deal of solo speaking. 

Various choral methods to sh 


est poems with which to illustrate it are, however, not 


t 3 P t 

pus which require unison 
* very few of these in any 
5377 
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Roger, which require the use of both soloists and bsc 
refrain. To begin with, the whole of the class p i i 
the refrain, and they can take turns with the solo e 
they are thus already being trained for the specia NC 
of the soloist in choral speech, and A HERE APA i, 
emergence and retirement of the individual which a 
essential elements in the whole psychology of group 
SARE is excellent material for solo and group-unison 
speaking in the Bible (among the Psalms for example); 
for much of the Old Testament is an expression of triba 
experience based on ritualistic formulae, and the funda- 
mental components of its style are the very stuff of chora 
language and music. Other choral methods are on 
required, however, and, indeed, the Bible offers passage 
for choral speaking ranging from simple narrative (€.8+ 
Jonan complex oratorio (e.g., Isaiah). : 3 
The next step is to take a poem which requires ‘ char 
acter’ soloists speaking against the unison refrain. 


There are many such poems among the old ballads—the 
Robin Hood ones, 


for instance—and among the comic 
poems of Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear. A suitable 
poem for young children is A. A. Milne's Shoes 4" 
Stockings in When We Were Very Young, which is pat 
ticularly apt for mixed classes, since the soloist in thé 
first stanza needs to be a boy and the soloist in the secon 
Stanza a girl. The unison lines in the stanzas are also 
. for boys first a. 


poem, too, for practice in rhythmical speaking and fast 
and clear articulation, things w 


: hich the speech trainer 
especially emphasizes, but which the poetry teacher uses 
only for the truer speaking of the poetry. s 
Here now is a short piece to illustrate the distributio” 
of lines. This distribution or ‘score’ is already in ? 
poem and has only to be deduced from it, What must 


I 


nd then for girls. It is an excellent little 
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not ha 5 . dei 
ppen is the imposition on à poem of a score in- 


eff 
ects but has not heard the true music. 


BROOM, GREEN BROOM 


D me. an old man and he lived in a wood, 
ea his trade it was making of broom, 
A e had a naughty boy, Jack, to his son, 
nd he lay in bed till twas noon, ?twas noon, 
And he lay in bed till "twas noon- 


Brune was vext and sorely perplext, 

Ta ith passion he enters the room, the room, 

thee sirrah,’ he cried, * ll leather your hide, 
f you will not go gather green br 


If you will not go gather green broom. 


Mos Jack being sly, he got uP by and b 
So1 nd went into the town to cry, 
loud did he call, and so loudly did bawl, 
Pretty maids, do you want any broom, 
Pretty maids, do you want any broom ? 


= "e looked out of her lattice so high, 
Sa nd spied Jack a-selling of broom, 
ys she, * You young blade, won't 
And marry a maid in full bloom, full bloom ? 
And marry a maid in full bloom ? ? 


So they sent for the parson without more delay, 
And married they were in 
here was eating and drink, 

This is better than cuttin 


of broom, 


green broom, 
you give up your trade, 


the room, 
ack, with a wink, 


g of broom, green broom, 


vent . H 
ed by some ingenious person who is after grand 


oom, green broom, 
, 


nd by; , 
Broom, green broom.’ 


green broom ? 
, 


d 


This is better than cutting © b 
ANONYMOUS 


When the whole class has read the poem t 


ac cw: ; 
a M invites suggestions 
ng where necessary u 


te 
ntil (as is really 


hrough; the 


for its speaking, 


ob 


himsel 
vious) it 
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is decided to have either a soloist or a small group for 
the narration, soloists for Jack, his father, and the lady, 
and the rest of the choir—which at this stage can always 
be the rest of the class—coming in to say in unison the 


repetitions at the end of the second and fourth lines, and 
all the fifth lines. 


Some time should be 
until everyone is intimate with this simple form of choral 
speaking. Certainly the 
for they will be having v 
story, solo work, unison work, em 
language, and rhyme. A 


wever, the children should begin to 
t, few poems need as large a choir as 
the whole class; j » that sometimes only two 
create the sounds of choral 
Speech. Thus it will be 


THE THREE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM 


What men be ye? Soloist A (Old Care). 
Gotham’s three wis : 
Whither in your bowl so gus? Pan ee 
To rake the moon from out the sea. B, C, D 
e aa a A Ome 
And our ballast js old wine, j B. G. D 
And your ballast is old wine, Le 
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W 
i pe at thou, so fast adrift ? 
Hm e they call Old Care. 
zi IE. we will me lift. 

A not enter there. 
In CUR so? "Tis Jove's decree. 
n e Care may not be. 

a bowl Care may not be. 


F 
a ye not the waves that roll ? 
What peeps bowl we swim. 
oe = charm that floats the bowl ? 
"The eM not pass the brim. 
br bees trim. The moon doth shine. 
i allast is old wine. 
your ballast is old wine. 


S ` : 
G ae a simple little poem as He and 
aa Vue a more advanced type of dis 
n to the really complex forms of ch 


HE AND SHE 


He was a rat, and she was a Tat, 
And down in one hole they 
And both were as black as 
And they loved one anot 


He had a tail, and she had a tail 
Both long and curling and fine; 
And each said, ‘ Yours 1s t 
In the world, excepting minc. 


He smelt the cheese, and 
And they both pronoun 
And both remarked it wou 
To the charms of t 


So he ventured out, 
And I saw them go 
But what befell them I ne 


with pain; 


For they never came Dac 


# 


back again. 


B. 
A. 

B, C, D 
A. 

B, 4. 
A. 

B, C, D. 
A. 
2.6D. 
A. 

B, C, D. 
Cap! 
B, C, D. 
A. 
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She can be used 


oral speaking. 


t. 
did dwell, 
a witch’s cat, 
her well. 


he finest tail , 


she smelt the cheese, 
ced it good; 

ld greatly add 

heir daily food. 


and she ventured out, 


ver can tell, 


ANONYMOUS 


tribution, and to 
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The teacher might now make a departure from his 
normal practice of discussing the distribution with the 
class, and use this poem in a set demonstration of the new 
kinds of distributions which the children are about to 
tackle. Let us assume that he does this. ‘ 

He selects five of the best, or the keenest, speakers in 
the class. If the class is mixed, he will choose a girl and 
a boy as the two principal soloists, and the others will be 
the narrators. The two soloists, ‘He’ and ‘ She ’, will 
stand apart, with the trio of narrators between them. 
(The teacher should make use of the various formations, 
standing levels, and so on which choral poems suggest.) 
* She' says the first part of the first line of every stanza, 
* He" says the Second; and thus the drama inherent in 
these first lines is made evident, The three narrators 
Say the remaining three lines of each stanza except the 
second. They might take a line each (that is, speak 
sequentially) i hought best; and in 


then speak. After this one f 


Introduce the class to the processes of rehearsal, which 
will play a big part as the child 


gs the choir will need 
Ow to bring out the pathos, 
e lines, and how to get the 
ween the proud announcement 


to practise—for e 
especially in the last thre 
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of each of the narrators in the second line of the second 
stanza and the qualified admiration of the two soloists in 
the following two lines. The teacher must be sure that 
the choir understands the poem fully: its meaning, its 
music, its metre and rhyme-scheme, its punctuation, its 
pauses, which words are to be emphasized, where a 
voice is to rise and fall, and so on. For this is a subtle 
little poem, and therefore excellent material for a demon- 
stration of this kind, a demonstration of the rather more 
advanced work that the children are beginning to do. 
The teacher will also be able to introduce the choral 
conductor, the true leader of the group who, like the 
Producer of a play, does not appear in the final perform- 
ance but has most of the work to do in rehearsal. He it 
is who makes the final score once all the discussion is 
over, He has to make with his whole body, but especi- 
ally with his head, arms, and hands, those gestures 
which stimulate the choir to feel the whole spirit of the 
Piece and to make each detailed sound. Every child 
who wants to, should be given a chance to conduct as the 
work progresses, but only those who show a gift for 
Such exacting responsibilities should be encouraged to 
Continue. My experience shows that most children 
€ventually shun the responsibility and effort of conduct- 
‘Ing, and when it comes to rehearsing for public per- 
ormance, usually prefer either a much older pupil than 

themselves, or the teacher, to conduct. 
The presentation of He and She has involved not only 
degree of staging. There is 


Speaking, but also some i 
nothing like the full staging used for the production of 
atic poems a little 


a play, of course, but with many dram 

does enhance the effect of the speaking. It can consist 
°F some suggestion of costume, a few properties, certain 
Appropriate movements and gestures, and, when an actual 
Stage is used, the employment of different standing levels, 
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nd and lighting effects, and a simple curtain set. 
iets Edward ier The Dong with a Luminous 
Nose staged in this way, and the result was most aoe 
for all concerned. The quality of the speaking is also 
greatly improved if every member of the choir a 
how to stand, sit, kneel and so on, in such a way tha 
his whole vocal organism can function easily. Tha 
speaking being the first consideration, nothing else mus 
be allowed to interfere with it. Every speaker, whether 
soloist or chorister, however small or large the choir, 
must be relaxed whatever position he is in; and apart 


from special effects, all members of a choir should adopt 
the same posture., 


When a poem is produced liki 


the choir must be aware that he is s 


correlate the work done 


ned with choirs speaking 
egular distribution, either 
group speaking in unison, or voices 


to a more or less r 
the whole choir or a 


% of Gotham and He and She. We 
y ioned ‘sequential Speaking, where solo 
voices follow each ession, or one group 
takes over from another. An excellent and amusing 
poem to illustrate this method is Thomas Hood’s No. ; 
e must now consider irregular distributions, in 
h words, phrases, and lines are distributed about 
be in order to bring out the 


whic 
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E written in free verse usually need irregular 
E tion. Since each line is as long or short metri- 
di oe pem and the music of that sense dictate, and 
disp ing, if any, is unevenly arranged, the choral 
Er Es e aims at following and revealing this basic 
m gular pattern. A well-trained and enthusiastic 

ir usually finds particular satisfaction in preparin 
poems needing such treatment. aas 
Erud of M cumulation Í and < reduction ' are com- 
ES y used in irregular distribution: In the first, voices 
Mo es ian) added after some pattern: 1, 3, 5--- 
(that È ae voices are added each time); or 2, 5,9--- 
thee a three voices are added, then four, and so on), so 
WA e speaking of two lines of a stanza might progress 
Ad a soloist saying the first word to full unison by the 
ud choir for the last. ‘Reduction’ means the sub- 
eff on of voices in the same ways. Impressive and lovely 
ects of gathering volume and excitement or a gradual 
Dd away to silence and stillness can be obtained by 
nad methods. Indeed, by them a verse-music can be 
ae audible that is beyond the capacity of the solo voice. 
M good and easy little poem to introduce these two 
ods simultaneously is the anonymous This is the Key. 


This is the Key of the Kingdom: 
In that Kingdom there is a city; 
In that city there is a town; 
In that town there is a street; 
In that street there winds a lane; 
In that lane there is a yard; 
In that yard there is a house; 
In that house there waits a room; 
In that room an empty bed; 
‘And on that bed a basket, 
A basket of sweet flowers. 

Of flowers, of flowers; 

A basket of sweet flowers. 
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Flowers in a basket; 
Basket on the bed; 
` Bed in the room; 
Room in the house; 
House in the weedy yard; 
Yard in the winding lane; 
Lane in the broad street; 
Street in the high town; 
Town in the city; 
City in the Kingdom. 
This is the Key of the Kingdom. 
Of the Kingdom this is the Key. 


The first section must proceed reductively from thé 
kingdom to the basket and its flowers, and the secon 
section cumulatively back from the flowers to the king- 
dom. The poem begins and ends with unison proclama- 
tion, and the two lines which conclude the first sectio? 
can also be said in unison. 

The animals came in two by two is another poem fot 
cumulation. But apart from such simple poems, these 
methods should be introduced only in special places od 
special effects. For example, a choir expert enough t° 
prepare and speak a choral version of Walter de la Maré B 
poem, The Listeners, will certainly realize that the closin£ 
two lines are to be Spoken reductively and with decreasin£ 
volume and pace : 

And how the sileni 

When the plun 

The last two lin 

Splendour Falls 

“speaking. A 

; A more Sophisticated and yet ancient method ?? 

antiphonal speaking '— that is, the choir is divided into 

two parts which speak against each other. The two parts 
may be a soloist and the rest of the choir, or exact halve 


ce surged softly backward 

ging hoofs were gone. 

es of each stanza of Tennyson’s poem TH 
also require cumulative and then reducti¥ 
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Eus. The speaking takes the form of ques- 
ORG th answer, or statement and counter-statement, 
ee ere is some kind of resolution and usually, though 
Eu unison speech. Many of the passages for 
E speaking in the Bible are, in part at least, con- 

ucted on this plan. The authorized version of Psalm 


24 1s an example: 


1. The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness there f;/th ld. 
n: they that dwell therein. " "e sro 
the e orhe hath founded it upon the seas,/and established it upon 
sud Who shall ascend into the hill o 

nd in his holy place? 
lifted He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart;/who hath not 

5 H his soul unto vanity, nor sworri deceitfully. 
Dess fron, shall receive the blessing from the Lord,/and righteous- 

R the God of his salvation. 
face, O E Pene generation of them that seek him/that seek thy 
> acob. 
NN Eu up your heads, O ye gates; [and be ye lift up, ye ever- 

8 E aor ;/and the King of glory shall come in. / 

ho is this King of glory ?/The Lord strong and mighty,/ 


the ] 1 
E Lord mighty in battle. : 
e:gates; [even lift them up, ye ever- 


doors; jand the King of glory shall come 18- À 
‘The Lord of Hosts, he is the 


f the Lord ?/or who shall 


cture of this psalm means 
t be composed of two sec- 
mselves split into 
T Parts, I suggest that the main antiphony should be 
(= congregation), ` 
tiphony should be made by 
0 which can come 
T oder in unison at the app I therefore 
Inmend the following distribution (8 — soloist, A = 


The basic antiphonal stru 


tha 
wat the speaking group mus 
i es are the 
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: = B in 
rst semichorus, B = 2nd semichorus, U = A + 
unison) : 


Verse Score Verse ` Score 
; U 6 AJB Ü 
2 AJB 7 A/B/ 
S 8 S/A[B 
3 AJB 9 A/B/U 
5 AJB 10 S/U | 


€ 
A poem eminently suited to young children who 
learnt and practised antiphonal and other EM die 
choral speech, is G. K. Chesterton's The Song d E 
Children; and so, to pull together some of the thr the 
which have so far remained loose, I shall now anor A 
irregular distribution of this poem which was used Dy $ - 


The World is ours till sunset, 
Holly /and fire/and snow; 


nd the name of our dead brother 
Who loved us long ago. 


The grown folk mighty and cunning, 


€y write his name in gold; 
But we can tell a little 


Of the million tales he told. 
9 He taught them laws an 


OI Dn UON 


d watchwords, | 


IO To preach and Struggle and pray; 
1! But he taught us deep in the hayfield 
12 


€ games that the angels play. 

I3 Had he stayed here for ever, 

14 Their world w 

15 And the king be Cutting capers, 

16 And the priest be picking flowers. 

17 But the dark day came: 
n their faces we cou 

I9 They had taken and slai 

And hanged him on 

| 


ould be wise as ours— 


they gathered: 
ld see 

n our brother, 
a tree. | 


, 
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choir of eleven boys for performance at a Speech Day 
function. They were not all in the same class, but were 
members of a school! Literature Society which had its own 
speaking choir, and they rehearsed after school and even, 
as the day itself came nearer, during the dinner breaks. 

It was decided that the structural antiphony of the 
poem should be heard by opposing the dark voice of an 
older boy speaking the lines of the ‘ grown folk’, to the 
ten light voices of the ‘ children’. The boys given solo 
Words, and those composing the halves of the choir, were 
Most carefully selected so that the texture of their voices, 
Whether alone or with others, should suit what they had 
© say, 

For convenience I call the dark-voiced soloist A, and 


the choir B — K. 


Full unison. With joy. 


1 B—K. 

2 CD/-+ BEFG/B — K. Cumulation. 

3 } CDHIJ. Unison. Quietly. 

2 } A. Loudly and proudly. 

§ } BCDEF. Unison, Excitedhy. 

9 As 5. 
To } A As 6. 
E } GHIJK. Unison. Excitedly. 

I 

i4 } 5 With a sort of wise dis- 
I5 D. appointment. 

16 G. 

ie TAX Threateningly. 

18 Unison, crescendo with 
19 j B USE climax at * slain’. 
20 C. Very quietly and sadly. 
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ong comic poems for antiphonal speaking there 15 
qum that E ERE four de force of nonsense, Lewis 
Carroll's He Thought He Saw. lem 

Lastly, the experienced choir will take great pleas ic. 
in the use of the descant—a term eC from ae 
In poetry speaking this happens when voices o 
Dus p^ ERE Mie heard over and beyond those of 
the main choir, say the dark yoices. Thomas Hoo 
poem, The Song of the Shirt, requires descant, as dod j 
exquisite choral miniature by John Masefield, The Wi 


: E ; n 
Duck, which every choir must surely want to include ! 
its repertoire : 


A cry of the long pain 
In the reeds of a steel lagoon 


Only a descant7of light voices pitched high over the E 
of the choir can make the mysterious music of tho 
extended vowel-sounds. rt 
Finally, I would like to suggest two poems, one a 2 
one long, whose choral distributions—which I no 
heard in performance—further illustrate these vario E 
methods. They are both within the comprehension Ed 
children not yet fifteen: indeed, both are establish 5 
favourites. The first is John Masefield’s Cargoes, t 
second Tennyson’s The Lady of Shalott. eg 
The first stanza of Cargoes seems to me for light ee, 
only, although the words, ‘ With a cargo of’, wh! ry 
come in each stanza, may well be said (with the necessa 
variation) by the same voice throughout, perhaps a da ^ 
One. "The second stanza is, I suggest, for dark volo 
only; and in the last stanza the two groups unite. 
mixed class can thus give the first to boys, the secon 
girls, and join them in the last. yo 
In the first two stanzas the details of the cargoes ™ ^d 
be spoken in solo Sequence, after the first two lines h? 


dto 
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been said in unison; ‘and sweet, white wine ' and ‘and 
gold moidores ’ are also for unison speaking. 

The details of the cargo in the last stanza call, I would 
say, for sequence and cumulation, until ‘and cheap tin 
trays ' is crashed out in full unison. 

The first stanza requires languorous speaking, soft 
and lingering over the long vowels, and with a delicate 
staccato for * and sweet, white wine’. Stanza two should 
be said in stately fashion ; and the last stanza calls for a 
brisk snapping out of the alliteration and a butting and 
mad crescendo. 

The Lady of Shalott is far too long for a single lesson, 
but I have chosen it as an example of the long choral 
poem which some classes may spend several lessons 
discussing, scoring, and speaking. Children will not 
Want many of these, it is true, but it would be wrong 
to let them think that poetry exists only in short forms. 

The distribution which I have in mind took many hours 
to plan. It was for nine voices, all light, divided into 
two groups, of six and three, the former speaking the first 

ve lines of each stanza, the latter the last four. Within 
this regular score, there was a great deal of variation : 
Solo speaking, sequence, cumulation, reduction, unison ; 
So that if we regard the division of the choir as, 1n sort, 
antiphonal, most of the choral methods were being 
employed. Moreover, the poem contains most beautiful 
Vowel and consonant sequences, à metre so regular that 
Sense-stressing is all-important, and a rhyme-scheme and 
Use of refrain so repetitive that any choir, however large 
9r small, has a wonderful opportunity to prove the value 
9f choral speaking as the only means of simultaneously 
Sustaining repetitions and avoiding monotony. 
nce a class is familiar with all this variety of choral 
method it is less and less likely to be satisfied with such 
Comparative simplicities as solo and unison speaking, 
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i i It is prob- 

ill want something more complicated. à o 
dme that the excitement of the new techniques H 
to the children’s heads and that they will prepare ont ea 
orchestrations for.poems which under this reer ae 
their true music and meaning. A wise teacher, m iM 
will be tolerant with this enthusiasm and apply t nd 
gently. The children will soon see for themse ve 4 
they are going wrong, and in time will themselves M 
showy and unsuitable distribution for what it 1s 


3 : tar, 
The contents of this Chapter are mainly elemen y 


a rt 
hints for starting the Speaking of poetry; but if Bes 
well, then the good things must follow. Solo and T ]e t9 
speaking can go much farther than I have been a B 
Show here, and children still under fifteen can say Po ef 
especially chorally, that they might never have ddl 
able to appreciate had they not discovered first of b it 
excitement there is in poetry through the speaking che 
At least that has been my own experience. From and 
most elementary beginnings, and by taking tun M 
encouraging a great deal of reading aloud, by pu | 
spontaneity first, 


and introducing technicalities d 
rehearsals gradually, all teachers may have the plea | 
of hearing their Pupils 


5 ar 
Speak the most complex, irregul 
distributed poems wit 


h obvious, deep satisfaction. nd 
best speakers of poetry are, lik 

notmade. In schools, howey rare 
with the best pupils or with those wonderful and 
children who h 


so that, to th 


jor 
2 
" 
"d 
Ex 
H 
[4] 
3 
zi 
SP 
ict 
a 
< 
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Ie is perhaps relevant, before we consider various 
methods of dramatizing poetry, to ask ourselves 
whether dramatization is a suitable medium for poetry, 
and what we gain by treating a poem in this way. As 
the aim of both the writers and the readers of this book 
is to give children a pleasurable experience of poetry, 
we must explore all possible ways of presentation ; and, 
as our aim involves care for the poem as well as for the 
child, we must be very sure that we do no disservice to 
the material we use. 1 
First, then, let us consider why we need to dramatize 
poetry. There are many children who cannot at first 
experience and enjoy a poem printed inabook. Possibly 
they are not fluent readers and they find the layout and 
the printed word daunting. Possibly they can read but 
are not very skilled at translating what they read into 
vivid speech. 'The opportunity to re-create a poem 1n 
terms of speech and movement may convince these 
Children that the poem lives—that it is not an arbitrary 
arrangement of words by someone who is difficult to 
Understand and very probably dead. ; 
Even those children who are better equipped for an 
academic study of poetry need much variety in their 
experience of it, and can gain a great deal from the 
Stimulating effect of acting Or miming certain types of 
erse, 
Naturally an unrestricted diet of acted poetry can be 
armful, since it externalizes the poems and leaves the 
5377 67 F 
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5 r be 

class with but the one image, which may CAN E 
enriched with the passage of time. Pun M M 
restricted diet of choral speaking, or, in ee tality a 
form of CH oH result in a loss of vi 

ss of approach. if. in 
Re p e the value of dramatizing S 
types of poetry, we must next consider which dE. E 
provide us with the most suitable material. e E. 
is simply that we can use only such poetry or 214 
as can be enhanced by the addition of M Re "m 
viously there is a good deal which must be le us will 
discretion of the teacher, and in the long run ‘table | 
abide by his own instinct, since what will appear WT. 
to one teacher will not necessarily hold. any dra m 
appeal for another, I would say that if we p 
Sure in our own minds that à poem will gain from 


E will 
tization, then we had better not use it It proba 
not: Moreover, our own uncertainty will pr 
lead to confused p 


Y en | 
Tesentation, and the children vill l 
lose something they could have gained from an 
approach. 
There are, 
n lay down. 


: we 
: ch | 
however, certain general rules whi 


A É rnal- | 
ca Lyrics are not suitable, The exte 


Power to stir the 
appreciate without the hel 
poignancy of the 3 oe 

a too literal representation of the action. The fowl | 
chosen should ave some narrative value, and it 5 

not be of such 4 1: i 


i 
lost inva Seneral hurly-burly, Much suitable mate. 
can be found in b 
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in the simple story poem. More specific suggestions 
about appropriate material will be given later. 

Now let us consider ways of dramatizing and miming 
poetry in the classroom. Throughout the section I use 
the term ‘ mime’ rather loosely as a contrast to acting 
with speech; but I should not suggest that the precise 
and stylized art of mime should be taught, for this is, 
in my opinion, too formal for the average Secondary 
Modern child. I have more in mind an acting without 
words—that is, an attempt to express mood and meaning 
of the poem in terms of movement. The vitality and 
Communicative power of the movements the children use 
will depend very largely on the vitality of their imagining, 
which it is our business as teachers to stimulate. Such 
movements are likely to be, with inexperienced classes, 
mainly indicative of occupation, character, mood, or 
action. If dance drama is taught throughout the school, 
then a class may be able to make use of symbolic move- 
ment, but I would limit the use of this to the third method 
1 describe, since the first two methods would probably 
impose too restricted a framework. Whatever type of 
Movement is used it must be remembered that verse 
ees, and the ballad pattern especially, have a rather 
Ormalizing effect on acting; and the economy of the 
Poetic form must be matched by economy of movement— 
hot by limiting the size of movement or gesture, but 
rather by replacing small, meaningless movements by 
larger, Golder ones, full of meaning; and free from 


USSiness. y 

I propose now to outline three methods which I have 
Used in dramatizing poetry for Secondary Modern 
Children, I should like to suggest that at the beginning 

€ only script be in the hands of the teacher. This will 
Overcome the difficulty which occurs when a small 
Section of the class can either not read at all or not well 
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: : akes it 
‘enough to interpret easily and di G i T ed in 
possible to use material like the Sc ti balari 
spite of their spelling and often unfamiliar voca! A 
Many of the ballads extant are Scottish, and it Sel 
pity to deprive children of so rich a store of folk d A 
because they do not happen to haye been born no then 
the Border. If the poems are presented orally to likely 
with a brief explanation of the difficulties they are $ it 
to encounter, they will not be intimidated, as they mig: 
be if they met the poem for the first time in print. E. 
The manner of ballad presentation is of far gre dly 
importance than the accent, though the latter Pi Daea 
adds charm, and a good introductory reading "T ting 
teacher is one of the most important factors in stimu aes A 
imaginative dramatic work. If the teacher speaks t ity 
poems with the raciness, the virility, and the anonym d 
Which they need, remembering their dance origin, ll 


E a b aps € 
may convey to his class their rhythmic qualities as W 
as the Characterization and Sense of drama. 


METHOD I 
This is a Stylized 
ballads or ballad 


€ acting. "Thus all the class is activelY 
engaged, P be 
If the accompaniment spoken by the children is pico 
kept Moving, and they have no Script in hand, pane 
they mus i iliar with the text. Then, if as 
ynchronization, it is quite as 
aware of what comes next 
for the speakers to be able to keep the story going. 
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it is as well, when preparing to teach a poem in thi 
manner, to find as many S nii Ea posible ae 
reading the poem through to the class, and discussing 
with them characterization, development of the story 
climax, setting, and period—with plenty of quotation 
from the actual words of the text. If the poem has a 
continually recurring refrain, the class can join in as the 
chorus, trying, in their speech, to reflect the mood and 
vitality of the narrative lines. 

Sir Eglamore, The Old Woman and the Pedlar, The 
Wee Cooper of Fife, and The Marriage of the Frog and 
the Mouse are examples of poems with choruses or refrains 
made up of nonsense words. ‘These can easily become 
meaningless syllables unless the speaking of the choruses 
Is light, flexible, and full of variety. The children will 
Pick up from the teacher’s reading something of the mood 
of each verse and can try to make the refrain a comment 
On the one or two lines that have preceded it. In Sir 
Eglamore, for example, the refrain is : 

Fa la la, fa la la, 

Fa la lanky-down-dilly. 
f the dragon, the birds, 
he following lines will 
f this refrain to 


A little discussion on-the feelings o 
and Sir Eglamore respectively in t 
Soon produce very varied interpretations o 
follow each couplet. 


When he espied Sir Eglamore 
Oh! If you had but heard him roar! 


The birds betook them all to peeping 
It would have made you fall to weeping. 


No sword would enter thro’ his skin, 
And the Knight grew very wroth with him. 
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i em 

When we have established the atmosphere of He Pm e 

we take turns at portraying, first in mime an aa 
perhaps, in the dialogue of the poem, the various 


: : who 
acters. Meanwhile the teacher and those children i 


: o 

are not at the moment acting, keep the story going, ii 
that the accompaniment is there for the e E 
players. Up to this point we do practically not Él. 
à corrective nature, as the first need is to keep the p 
alive and interesting. £ 

The class may ae likely know the story of the poe™ 
sufficiently well by this ti 
acting it right through. 
ment are to be sung, 
unifying influence and kee 
at a fairly even tempo. Tf 
spoken chorally by the 
guard, even more than in t 
against heavy and inflexib] 
keep in mind all the time t 
though we need 


(1) The Laird o Cock 
cf. 


(2) DX CD proud an' he's great 
In the above 
too evenly Weighted as in 


. 1 u 
Ives an Impression of monotony dima 
for the actors to combat. Often this slowing down 4 


, ta 
pén, he's próud an? he's gré? 
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solidifying of the speech accompaniment reacts upon the 
movement, which, in its turn, becomes clumsy and 
unrhythmic. The phrasing shown in (2) gives more 
flexibility. 

The teacher may find, even at this stage, that though 
the class has a pretty good idea of the progress of the 
Story, it is not by any means word perfect, and that a 
slow class will still have difficulty in providing an adequate 
accompaniment. If so, it will be necessary for the 
teacher, as unobtrusively as possible, to assume most of 
the responsibility for speaking the poem, though the class 
should be encouraged to feel that it really is taking part. 


Perhaps here it would be as well to work out a possible 
scheme of movement for a selected poem. Any sug- 
gested working plan given in this section is, of course, 
nothing but an indication of how a poem might be 
presented and not a pattern to be copied slavishly. The 
wise teacher will have in his mind a quite definite picture 
of the poem as he sees it, but his plan must necessarily be 
subject to change as suggestions for presentation come 
from the children. He will find that the treatment of 
the same poem will vary enormously from class to class, 
and will differ quite markedly from his own original plan. 
There are as many possible ways of setting a ballad as 
there are groups working upon it. ; 

Let us then take as an example the eighteenth-century 
ballad The Laird o Cockpen. It has amusing and vivid 
Characterization, a clear situation, and simple action. As 
we read it through we find that in the first two verses, 
two quite different places need to be represented. If we 
Were going to act the story of this poem we could probably 
amplify the text considerably to give us Scene 1, The 
Laird’s House’, Scene II, ' The Lady's House’. But 
at the moment we are discussing ways of acting the 
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ballad as it stands. The children will easily see that the 
text is too brief to allow of a change of scene, and that 
they must try to use their space to suggest both localities 
simultaneously. It is possible to do this by grouping 
the Laird and his attendants on one side of the acting 
area, and the Lady on the other, with a wedge-shaped 
group of narrators at the centre back to divide the two 
localities. Alternatively, the narrators may be arranged 
in two choirs at either the side of the front of the ' stage 
or, if space is very restricted, they may even speak from 
their desks. In any arrangement it is essential to keep 
the two households separate. 

Next the actors will see that there is a marked differ- —— 
ence in circumstance between the two principal char- 
acters: ‘The Laird o' Cockpen, he's proud an' he's 
great', so the children will appreciate that he is a man 
of some importance with a certain courtliness of manner 
and air of command. On the other hand, we are told 
of the lady that she is ‘a penniless lass wi’ a lang pedi- 
gree’. When we meet her in the ballad she is busy 
making elderflower wine, so we can deduce that she is à 
practical and thrifty housekeeper. The children can see 
that in the circumstances her manners are likely to show 
considerable natural grace and dignity, but not the 
fashionable behaviour of a society woman. We must not 
expect from her the mannered and elegant gesture we 
normally associate with eighteenth-century ladies. When 
we read a little farther on, we find the Laird ordering an 
unspecified someone to fetch * Mistress Jean ’, so we may 
infer that we need here a servant in the lady's household. 
Since the gentleman is of greater state than the lady, we 
cannot allow him to be outnumbered on the stage, SO 
that he must have at least one or two gentlemen attendants 
(this will depend largely on the amount of Space available) 
to suggest and support the magnificence of this household. 
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^ Two other points perhaps need noticing before we 
come to our plan of work—points not realized by an 
inexperienced class, but quickly discovered when a little 
acting has been attempted. The first is that we must 
find the ballad’s peak point; I would suggest that in 
this particular case the story moves steadily forward to 
the line spoken by Mistress Jean, ‘I was daft to refuse: 
the Laird o Cockpen’. Secondly, there is the quick 
change in time of the last verse, which re-orientates the 
events of the poem, and gives us a summary of what has 
gone before. It has almost the effect of a snapshot in 
a family album. The children will devise ways of 
emphasizing these points in their movement and voices. 
Between verse 8 and 9 there is an obvious passage of 
time, but we cannot afford too big a pause in the accom- 
paniment, or we shall destroy the structure of the ballad. 
The choir may try the effect of a fractional pause, accom- 
panied by that instinctive change of tone we all use when 
We indicate a development in any anecdote which we are 


relating. 


b The following comments indicate how the poem might 
€ worked out in movement, partly as a result of the 
Suggestions produced in the discussion described above, 
and partly by spontaneous interpretation of the parts 
While the children are acting. 


THE LAIRD O' COCKPEN 

The Laird o’ Cockpen, he's proud an’ he's great, 

His mind is ta’en up wi’ things o' the state; 

He wanted a wife, his braw house to keep, 

But favour wi? wooin’ was fashious to seek. 
1 braw, brave, fine. fashious, troublesome 
i 1,2. Here the Laird shows us unmistakably how important a person 
a is and how occupied with State business. Possibly he is handling 

cial documents. 
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i i i ds. 
1. 3. His attention wanders from State affairs to his own domane wae 
1. 4. Something of his character is shown here, for he cannot be bot 
to go a-wooing. He goes back to his papers ! 


Down by the dyke-side a lady did dwell, 

At his table-head he thought she’d look well, 
McClish’s ae daughter o° Clayerse-ha’ Lee, 
A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


l1. Here the Lady makes her appearance. 


l2. As she enters, the thought of her enters the Laird’s head and ht 
looks in the direction of her house. 


i 


His wig was well pouther'd, as gude as when new; 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue; 
He put on a ring, a sword and cock'd hat, 
And wha could refuse the Laird wi? à? that ? 
The Laird, helped by one of his attendants, makes himself as smart iy 
possible so that he may impress Mistress Jean. She meanwhile, proba 


assisted by one of her maids, is quietly getting to work on the elder- 
flower wine of which we shall presently hear. 


He took the grey mare, and rade cannily, 
An’ rapp'd at the yett o* Claverse-ha? Lee; 
* Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben, 


She's wanted to speak to the Laird o' Cockpen '. 


Jett, gate 


lr. He mounts his horse and sets ou 
acting space is restricted, he should take a rather devious route ml 
going direct, as this will suggest distance, and enable him to ride bris y 


l2. He knocks on the gate, and his knock is answered by the little mu ' 
who curtsies at sight of him. mo» | 
ll. 3,4. His order may either be spoken by the actor if the ballad ph. 
be acted, or mimed by him to words spoken by a solo voice in the chor | 
The maid runs off to do his bidding. 


t for the lady's house. (if w 


Mistress Jean she was making the elder-Aower wine. 
<An’ what brings the Laird at sic a like time?’ | 
She put off her apron, and on her silk gown, | 
Her mutch wi? red ribbons, and gaed awa’ down. 


i 
mutch, cap 
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ll. 1,2. The lad i i i i 
zd y, who is by now absorbed with her wine-maki 
AEN she aE doing abruptly to speak, or mime her reply. DEL 
- 3, 4- owever, she changes into her best clothes, helped i 
and goes down to meet her LER AGRIS 


An’ when she cam’ ben he bowed fu’ low, 

An what was his errand he soon let her know; $ 
Amazed was the Laird when the Lady said * Na,’ 
And wi’ a laigh curtsie she turned awa’. ; 


ben, within 


ll. 1,2. At her appearance he bows to her with great gallantry and 
conveys to her his proposal. While he does this, it is obvious from his 
manner and hers that he takes her consent for granted. 

ll. 3, 4. To the Laird’s astonishment the Lady refuses, and with a curtsey 


she turns and leaves him. 


Dumfounder'd he was, nae sigh did he gie, 

He mounted his mare—he rade cannily; 

And aften he thought, as he gaed thro' the glen, 
She's daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen. 


ll. 1, 2, Still overcome by amazement, he mounts his horse and rides 
away from the lady’s house, rather slowly, and obviously perplexed that 


one of his rank and station should have been rejected. 
1. 3,4. After a pause and a backward glance at the Lady’s house, he 
voices or mimes the only reason which makes sense to him : that the Lady 


is daft ! 


And now that the Laird his exit had made, 
Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said: 
* Oh, for ane I'll get better, it’s waur I'll get ten, 
I was daft to refuse the Laird o' Cockpen.’ 


ll. 1, 2. Meantime the Lady slowly returns. She also has been thinking 
over her rather hasty refusal, and now she too comes to the conclusion 
that she must have been daft to refuse the Laird. 


Next time that the Laird and the Lady were seen, 
‘They were gaun arm-in-arm to the kirk on the green; 
Now she sits in the ha’ like a weel-tappit hen, 


But as yet there's no chickens appear’d at Cockpen. 
LADY NAIRN 
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The passing of time is indicated by the change of tone in speaking of 
the narrative. 


ll. 1,2. The Laird and the Lady advance rather formally towards each 
other. He offers his arm with perhaps a little less assurance than was 
previously apparent. 

ll. 3, 4. Arm in arm they move towards the Laird’s house, where he 
takes the Lady’s hand and bows her to her chair. As the servants from 
- both houses assume respectful and admiring positions behind them, the 


choir may well move across the stage to form a living curtain and so bring 
the little scene to a close, 


Many of the traditional comic ballads can be acted in 
this rather mannered way, and also many contemporary 
nonsense rhymes. In fact, it is surprising how much 
point is given to light verse by the neat underlining of 
its jokes that movement can supply. Green Broom; 
The Old Woman and the Pedlar; The Wee Cooper of 
Fife; Bad Sir Brian Botany by A. A. Milne; Jim by 
Hilaire Belloc; The Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse 
by Thomas Ravenscroft—these are all examples of poems 
that can be treated in the manner indicated. In three 
of these poems there is a refrain which can be spoken 
by a small group of speakers not involved in the narration, 
and every effort should be made to achieve varied intona- 
ton and a swift, light pace, that will make the refrain 
interesting but not obtrusive. Choral speaking is dis- 
cussed in detail in another section of this book, with 
various suggestions how a speech choir may be divided 
and voices distributed, 

.-owever although these poems are suggested as 
suitable material for acting in a stylized fashion, they can 
be treated in other ways. Some children cannot see 
the short cuts; they cannot appreciate, for example, 
that the one action of donning a pair of trousers may be 
used to indicate the series of actions involved in getting 
dressed, so it proves difficult for them to synchronize the 
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words and movement of Green Broom, because there is 
a great deal to do in a very short space of time: 


So Johnny arose, and he slipped on his clothes, 
And away to the wood to cut broom, green broom. 


In these circumstances it might be best to use the third 
method described in this section, and act the story of 
Green Broom rather than the ballad itself. ? 


METHOD 2 


This is a much freer presentation of a poem, but 
although such strict synchronization as that described in 
Method 1 is not called for, there must still be a reasonable 
relationship between word and movement. If the 
available space allows, it is quite possible to incorporate 
large groups of children into a production scheme of 
this type, using them as crowds or as commentators 
involved in the action, whereas in Method 1 the narrators 
are used in more formal groups as members of a speaking 
choir rather than as protagonists in the play. For 
example, in the traditional rhyme, See the Robbers passing 
by, the bulk of the class can be used in crowd scenes 
telling the story to each other, so that the whole of the 
narration is in dialogue form. Though there is a certain 
loss in neatness in this method, there is a corresponding 
ain in mobility, which may make it a better starting 
Point for classes of children who lack co-ordination. 
The teacher must be the best judge of what his class 
can do. 

The poem I have chosen as an example is once more 
a ballad, though this time it is from northern England. 
It is King Henry V's Conquest of France. Again there is 
clear characterization with opportunities for contrast in 
Movement. Again we have two places indicated: the 
English Court and the French Court. The main 
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differences between our protagonists are of age and of 
temperament, and the children will discover that differ- 
ences must be shown not merely by the bearing of the 
two Kings, but also in the acting and deportment of the 
members of the two Courts. The Court scenes must 
depend for their dramatic power upon the imaginative 
vitality of all the actors concerned, so that, for example, 
not only the King and the Page but everyone present 
will react to King Henry’s sudden decision to demand 
tribute from France. The French King and his courtiers 
must be indifferent to all the activity of the English until 
the King perceives them (in verse 11). The actors have 
also to distinguish not only between French and English 
but between courtiers and peasants on both sides, and 
during the battle scene, between the two armies. Mem- 
bers of the opposing forces could work out beforehand 
different regimental salutes, and even slightly different 
ways of walking and marching. Differences could bë 
shown more easily if we were to costume the ballad, of 
to make simple heraldic banners for the various com- 
manders, letting the rank and file group round their 
own standards. "There is a great deal here in the way 
of clothes and manners for our research department to 
look up. 

Battle scenes are liable to get vociferous and pro- 
longed and consequently to hold up the story and become 
tedious to watch. In this case the battle is lost and wo? 
In one verse (verse 12), and so the soldiers need to show 
their neatness and skill in suggesting so much action $9 
briefly. We have to be very careful to preserve P 
apparent air of spontaneity and vigour with everybody 
acting hard all the time. In fact, the ballad needs most 
careful preparation, and this verse in particular must be 
the most thoroughly planned and rehearsed of the entire 
poem. A plan of campaign is absolutely necessary, an 
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the class will need to experiment first, so as to avoid 
any haphazard mélée, disruptive to the progress of the 
story and unconvicing to both the actors and onlookers. 
A possible arrangement for the conduct of the battle 
scene is given later. 

As so much of the ballad is in dialogue, it is very 
much easier to act it than to present it as a mime. . The 
narration could be spoken by a crowd of onlookers 
moving about among one another and recounting the 
story as eye-witnesses. They would need to be in the 
scene, but yet out of the way—perhaps on a different 
stage level. This can be achieved by moving chairs or 
desks about to make units of different sizes and varying 
heights. Alternatively, the narrative part could be 
spoken by a small group of minstrels eavesdropping on 
the English Court and camp-following the English 
army to France. These also would need to appear in 


the picture but out of the way. 


Now let us see if so congested a scene can be por- 
trayed within the narrow bounds of a classroom. We 
must assume that at least some of the desks are movable, 
and that a certain amount of space can be cleared for 
action. As in The Laird o Cockpen, it may be easiest to 
group the protagonists on opposite sides of the stage, 
perhaps one upstage left and one downstage right, and 
leave the centre space for the battle. Messengers and 
advancing armies can plan for themselves circuitous routes 
between these two places, and the French army must 
make out its plan of retreat. The following notes show 


how these movements could be arranged to fit in with the 


text: 
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KING HENRY V’S CONQUEST OF FRANCE 


As our king lay musing on his bed, 

He bethought himself upon a time 

Ofa tribute that was due from France, 
Had not been paid for so long a time. 


He called for his lovely page, 

His lovely page then called he, 

Saying, You must go to the King of France, 
To the King of France, Sir, ride speedily. 


All this takes place within the space allotted to the English Court. 


O then went away this lovely page, 

This lovely page then away went he; 

And when he came to the King of France, 
Low he fell down on his bended knee. 


The Page sets out on his journey to France, going by a circuitous route. 
* My master greets you, worthy sir; 
Ten ton of gold that is due to he, 


That you will send him his tribute home, 
Or in French land you will soon him see.’ 


* Your master's young and of tender years, 
Not fit to come into my degree, 

And I will send him three tennis balls, 
"That with them he may learn to play’. 


This takes place in the French Court. The French courtiers reflect 


their King’s attitude, taking their cue from him as he listens or as he 
Speaks. 


O then returned this lovely page 
"This lovely page then returned he, 


And when he came to our gracious king, 
Low he fell down on his bended knee. 


The Page returns hurriedly to England, if possible by the same route 


used on the outward journey. He comes to the English Court and makes 
his greeting to his King. 
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* What news, what news, my trusty page ? 
What is the news you have Hough ioe po 

I have brought such news from the King of France 
"That you and he will never agree. 


* He says you're young and of tender yea 
Not fit to come into his degree, dre 
And he will send you three tennis balls, 
That with them you may learn to play ’. 


* Recruit me Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby Hills that are so free; 

No married man nor no widow's son; 
For no widow's curse shall go with me.’ 


"There is a change in the demeanour of Henry when he hears the im- 
pertinent message of the French King, and his reaction must be supported 
by the members of the Court. Some courtiers go out to fulfil his orders. 


They recruited Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby Hills that are so free; 

No married man nor no widow's son; 
Yet there was a jovial bold company. 


The three companies (with their leaders at their heads) enter, having 
been recruited off-stage. The impression of numbers can be better 
conveyed by a few soldiers jostling forward to a place just within the edge 
of the acting area, than by double the number coming fully into view and 


standing huddled together in a static group. 


O then we marched into the French land, 
With drums and trumpets so merrily; 
And then bespoke the King of France, 

* Lo, yonder comes proud King Henry.’ 


The army, with the King at their head, set off for France. As they 
approach they are observed by the French King, who summons his forces, 
while himself remaining within the bounds of his Court. 


The first shot that the Frenchmen gave, 
They killed our Englishmen so free; 
We killed ten thousand of the French, 
And the rest of them they ran away. 


5377 
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One possible plan for the battle is that on the first two lines, while the 
English are preparing a formal battle array, the French soldiers enter 
with a wild rush, killing many of the English but not succeeding in put- 
ting them to flight. In the last two lines the English, who have held their 


ground, open their attack, and the French are completely defeated and 
routed. 


And then we marched to Paris gates, 

With drums and trumpets so merrily; 

O then bespoke the King of France, 

“The Lord have mercy on my men and me! 


The victorious English army marches to the French Court, where the 
French King is overcome by the defeat. 


O I will send him his tribute home, 

Ten ton of gold that is due to he, 

And the finest flower that is in all France 
To the Rose of England I will give free.’ 


"King Henry receives the capitulation of the French King, who agrees 

` not only to pay the tribute which is due, but also to give his daughter 

in marriage to King Henry. (Some careful thought will need to be given 

to the grouping here so that the ballad ends pictorially with a touch of 
pageantry and with a real sense of having come to a close.) 


This ballad, while it demands less in the way of accom- 
plishment from individual actors than The Laird 0 
Cockpen, is quite complicated in plot and is not one on 
which an inexperienced class should begin. I have 
used it as an illustration because, while less well known 
than the majority of the ballads, it provides suitable 
material for boys to work on, and is sufficiently difficult 
to warrant the explanation given. I should never begin 
acting a ballad of such difficulty without previous work 
on both Choral Speaking and Drama, including much 
practice of shorter acted rhymes, such as The Bailif s 
Daughter. of Islington; Widdecombe Fair; The Princess 
and the Gypsies by Frances Cornford and King’s Cross by 
Eleanor Farjeon. Other poems which are more difficult 
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but which might be treated similarly are Johnny Faa; 
St. Stephen and King Herod and Boy Hylas by Eleanor 
Farjeon. 

For the acting of such ballads the preliminary discus- 
sion with the class is very important. They must, first 
of all, have a clear understanding of the plot. Then, if 
the acting is to have any value in increasing appreciation 
of the poem, everyone in the class needs to have a vivid 
understanding of the characters in the poem. Every 
description of them in the text needs study to create a 
strong visual image. Some knowledge should be ob- 
tained, if possible, of the manners and customs of the 
period of the poem to avoid gross anachronisms. The 
class must be helped to understand something of the 
structure of the poem, that is, which verses group to- 
gether in the story and where an approach is made from 
a new angle, where the climax is, how the pattern of the 
writing helps to suggest the mood of the poem. Natur- 
ally we do not discuss such points exhaustively or in 
technical language with our class, to the detriment of 
the whole poem; but brief discussion as the children 
to understand the things to look out for, and arises 
naturally from their experience of acting. ! 

These points of plot, characterization, „period, and 
structure are preparatory ; there are other things we must 
consider while the acting is in progress The grouping, 
for instance, must be pleasurable and significant I have 
deliberately refrained from making definite Suggestions 
about grouping in the examples given, since so much 
depends on the shape and size of the available space in 
the classroom or hall. Children standing in huddled 
groups have not enough space to be able to make vigorous 
response where it is needed, and so they are not exciting 
to watch. Children standing in straight lines are also 
unexciting as a spectacle. They therefore need to experi- 
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ment, using different head „levels, body angles, and 
positions till they find something satisfying. : 

The essential thing is to remember that whichever 
way we choose to act a poem, the poem is still the im- 


portant thing. Those who speak the narration are 


responsible for a lively presentation of the whole poem, 


and we, as teachers, must help them to keep the story 
vivid, varied, and controlled. 


METHOD 3 


presentation of the story of a poem. 
ways of making such a presentation. 
ead to the children a poem which is 


This is a dramatic 
There are different 


impossible to make such 


cher to tell the children in 
poem, to encourage a free 
; and then later to let the 
, i - In this way they can 
Sometimes enjoy a difficult poem because they know the 
plot and ma way of treating the 
ms to be acted in this 
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Cerny there is scope for plenty of inventiveness, 
ough it may be necessary to encourage the children to. 
prune the play they have made for the sake of some 
unity and also that the main plot may be sufficiently 
easy to follow. Boys and girls, once they have some 
experience and confidence in their own powers of inven- 
tion, are likely to show considerable enterprise in develop- 
ing a story, in finding motives, and in adding secondary 
plots and characters; indeed, it is quite possible, and not 
necessarily to be discouraged, that the main theme of the 
poem may become relegated to the status of sub-plot. 

It is my own conviction that the children’s inventive- 
ness works more freely if they are given at the start only 
the barest outline of plot and characters, reserving the 
reading of the poem for the time when their own version 
of the story has become fairly set. At times the creative 
energy of a fluent member of the class can be hampered 
by a more literal child who has remembered too accurately 
the wording of the original. 

. The question usually arises, when this type of drama- 
tization is being discussed, of how soon, if at all, the play 
should be written down. Usually we should not attempt 
to write out the play that has been constructed in class. 
With some classes it would take so long to get the play 
Written down that interest would be lost long before the 
text was completed. Moreover, the speeds of spon- 
taneous dramatization and script writing are so different 
that we may well find the actors held up because the 
Scribe is several speeches in arrears. Frequently, how- 
ever, children take pleasure in a certain speech composed 
by one of their number, and wish to keep a record of 
Certain brief home-made scenes. These fragments can 
go into the class anthology or newspaper—with illustra- 
tions where possible—so that something is preserved of 


the more memorable pieces of work. 
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Perhaps we may now consider how we would rd 
dramatizing a poem which presents certain m M 
we try to act it as it stands, but which nevertheless Sad 
Story that may well be envisaged in terms of ME i 
Let us take a quite easy nonsense poem, which shou É 
possible with a retarded class or With a first-year group 
Anthony Washed his Face To-day by E. V. Rieu. 


Anthony washed his face to-day— 
obody made him do it: 
He wasn’t told in the usual way; 
Nobody helped him through it. 


He smiled his usual smile before, 
And teased his little sister ; 
Rose, but stopped on his way to the door; 
ought a moment, and kissed her; 


Turned and went of his o 
With a stern but h 
And came back looki 
But more th 


wn accord, 
igh demeanour; 
ng a trifle bored — 
an a trifle cleaner, 


Anthony, Anthony, are you ill? 
ris my eyesight failing ? 


ou’ve washed your face of your own free will— 
Anthony, are you ailing ? 


The poem is obviously difficult to treat as a mimed or 
acted thyme, because the end of the story is told in the 
first line, and the events which lead up to Anthony $ 
ace-washing follow, If, therefore, we wished to drama- 


tize it with a particular 8roup, we might begin by re- 
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the ‘ Nobody’ mentioned in line 2. We need to brin 
out in the story so that it can be shown i nd 
in the acting 
who these somebodies are, and how many of them, who 
usually strive so hard to make Anthony look clean. The 
first episode of our play may well show their dislike of 
Anthony’s dirtiness, their despair at effecting any im- 
provement, and their determination to have no more to 
Say in the matter. The entry of the children confirms 
them in their decision.  Anthony's behaviour is as usual 
—he provokes his little sister to tears, and his customary 
enigmatic and irritating smile does nothing to prepare 
the grown-ups for the shock which they are soon to 
receive. Those friends and relations who are on stage 
When Anthony goes off to wash himself have no idea of 
the change that is taking place in him, and their appre- 
ension over the mischief in which he may at the moment 
be engaged is second only to their desire to check the 
tears of the little girl. His reappearance, therefore, clean 
and well brushed, is almost as baffling and irritating as his 
previous disorder. 

We shall probably find that at first the children can 
More readily outline the plot of the poem in mime than 
With speech, and that may be the best way to start. Pos- 
sibly, if we divide the class into groups so that each 


group can work out its own version, we shall find that 


One section at least will want to add in a few words 


Which can presently be amplified. However, it is not 
for the teacher to put words into the mouths of the 
actors, though they are bound to remember parts of his 
narrative, It is his job (by wise guidance) to help the 
boys and girls to discover when the vocabulary or speech 
they use suits the character they are portraying, and 
Whether they are succeeding or failing in building up the 
tension of the play. With practice they will become 
quick at noticing the salient points of the story that has 
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en presented to them, and fluent in improvise 
ucc when we have got this play fairly well RE. 
and running with some ease, we might teach i s ‘ll 
the rhyme as a piece of choral speaking, using 2 ( m 
those members of the class not involved in t ae en 
as an epilogue, Clearing the acting space of IER a 
and bringing the little play to a neat close. be. 
will easily follow the plot of the poem when they m “es 
in these circumstances ; they will unconsciously tran js. 
to their Speaking of the verse the vigour and E 
they showed in their acting, and they will be free to enj 


its 
the economy of statement of the verse form and 
Sound. 


à icle 

Most of the poems mentioned throughout this artic 
could be dramatized in the Way suggested by Merici BP 
Here are four others that could be tried: Wiliam 


Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon ; King John by Hugh 
hesterman ; 


The Undaunted Female and The Wraggle 
Taggle Gypsies. 


All these methods can 
Successfully with 


; ; E e 
of production, Any presentation which involyes th 
use of spontaneous di 
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King Henry V’s Conquest of France or ballads of the 
Robin Hood cycle, may be expanded in the acting until 
Method 2 develops into Method 3; and at this point— 
when the acting becomes too complex for the spoken 
chorus to flow smoothly and steadily—we should probably 
set to work to translate the whole story into our own 
words, and thus create an entirely new play. 


PUPPETS 


The place of puppets in the dramatization of poetry in 
the Secondary Modern School should be mentioned, 
because they often provide a means of dramatic release 
for children who cannot express themselves in any other 
way. We have all heard of the infant or young junior 
whose first voluntary speech in school has been prompted 
by the puppet. Such a young child is unwilling to risk 
the competition of ordinary conversation, but is re-assured 
and released by the presence of the doll. Similarly, an 
adolescent boy or girl may not have enough emotional 
Stability to be able to express the personalities of the 
Characters in a play (except possibly in burlesque, since 
De is quite prepared to make others laugh with him, but 
is unable to run the risk of others laughing at him). It 


is here that the puppet can be of great help, since success 
but failure can be transferred 


can be worked out successfully on 


Subtlety of emotion nor comp 
n addition, I think we should also choose poems where 


Comparatively few characters are on the stage simul- 
taneously, since an overcrowded puppet stage makes the 
Work of the puppeteer too dificult. The Barring of the 

oor is a ballad which fulfils these requirements, and is 
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not damaged by the element of burlesque which so one 
develops in a puppet play. As a complete ae a 
The Riddling Knight makes an attractive little sc j 
though it needs treating less broadly than The Baring d 
the Door. Puppetry is smaller in conception and TUM 
the number of people actively engaged in dramai 
presentation, and so it should not be 2 substitute is AG 
drama. It is a fascinating occupation, a delig E 
accompaniment and by-product of drama, and it may p 
the means of bringing to life for some children t 
humour of a situation or the force of certain dialogue. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 


desirability of public 
he Secondary Modern School, and ad 
Many teachers, 

ary for Secondary 
gh they do not believe public 


? ten in academic work these boys and girls fail, so 
i 


SI. nce can give them some feeling © 
Success, it is obviously worth While, 


20$ Soon as we admit the 
formance of any poem we need to consider our attitude 
to costuming and setti 


0 mg. Obviously, elaborate costum- 
Ing 18 not worth while i i S-room work—an 

s ee. especially the younger ones, usually show great 
Imagination. in improvisation in the use of dusters, 
Window-poles, and anything lying about the classroom. 
For an Occasional Presentation, however, a great deal o: 
fun can be had and a great deal of ingenuity called into 
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play by skilful planning of proper costumes, which need 
cost little more than haphazard dressing up. The most 
effective set for acted poems of this nature is a large space 
With a perfectly plain background. The use of boxes 
or rostra for the building up of various levels is extremely 
useful, and variety of place and time can be easily 
Suggested by the use of banners, standards, or symbols. 

There are still too many schools where interest in 
drama, poetry, and the spoken word is regarded as a 
frill, a fad of one particular teacher. This produces the 
isolation of poetry, drama, and indeed all speech activities, 
from general school life. Co-operation on the part of 
all members of the staff is a tremendous asset to those 
teachers who are dealing with any aspect of the spoken 
word (which is, after all, a social and personal habit), 
and some form of dramatization of poetry affords a 
valuable opportunity for the linking up of the time- 
table. A historical ballad or narrative can involve the 
history specialist and_possibly also the art, music, and 
handwork teachers. If we are acting the folk-songs from 
other lands, we need someone from the geography side 
to help us. Such collaboration means more than the 
Success of one particular piece of work. It indicates a 
lively interest on the part of the whole school in the 
Personal development of its boys and girls through 
Creative expression. 

We should, however, be care 1 
9f public performance only in the sense of a grandiose 
Production. A festival within the school will provide 
In any case jt would be a mistake 
to think of our school poetry and drama chiefly in terms 
9f public demonstration. Immediately we limit our- 
Selves to putting on à good show at the end of term we 
begin looking round for the most promising actors, and 
usually they are the ones least in need of the releasing 


ful that we do not think 


Sufficient stimulus. 
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effect of movement and the stimulat 
creative speaking of verse; 
because they are suitable 
their intrinsic merit, 

most important part o 
in the child's mind du 
and not the infrequent 


ing power of the 
or we begin choosing poems 
for dramatization and not for 
I should like to reiterate that the 
f the work is that which goes on 
ring the class-room poetry lesson; 
public performance. 


Hitpa Apams 
See Appendix, P- 190, 


for list of other poems suitable for dramatizing. 


IV 
ILLUSTRATING POETRY 


apes illustration of poetry is an accepted occupation in 
. schools nowadays, and indeed it can strengthen the 
enjoyment and understanding of certain poems. It is 
worth examining the types of poem which may be 
treated in this way, and also methods of handling the 
work so that it remains fresh and stimulating. ‘We 
illustrate a poem and a story alternately,’ said a child, 
when asked what he did in the art lesson at school. A 
teacher who could be content with so vague and mono- 
tonous a programme as this needs to have his eyes 
Opened to the exciting variety of subject-matter at his 
disposal in the art lesson, and his ears opened to the 
varied richness of English poetry. 

We, in this book, are considering illustration as a 
means of intensifying the child’s experience of poetry. 
He will be able to illustrate a poem only if it has in- 
fluenced him in a particular way, if it has waked in his 
mind pictorial images. A poem may do this to one 
Person and not to another. The kind of image aroused 
will differ from poem to poem, and from person to person. 

t may be detailed and closely related to the words of the 
Poem, or it may be more general and may reflect mainly 
€ poem's atmosphere or emotion. Anyone who sees 
Such images will probably want to paint or model or 
raw, and this will broaden and deepen his experience. 
ut a child who has received no such visual images, if 
Urged to try some pictorial representation, will fail, and 
80 his enjoyment will be deadened or killed. So it is 
95 
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E i to illustrate a 
PACA. NIS i ‘offer Races one of severa 
poem; much better to o : ight be painting 
alternative activities, Some children mig Pielii 
or modelling (for ‘illustration can include A alice 
and indeed carving), while others are dramatizing, 
writing their own poetry, or making anthologies. banter 
The illustration of poetry, the title of this PR 
means illustration by the children. To provide pi ment] 
for the children to look at before they have read or is 
a poem, for example in an illustrated ntho OBTIN 
generally a mistake. A poem appeals to the hese dé 
the feelings through the ear; itis the sound of the desiit 
Which conveys the meaning. Therefore it is not iR 
able to present an inter retation of the poem In pl db 
form to the child before he has read it; and if he y 
an illustration. after hearing or reading the poem, du 
picture is unlikely to agree with his own response M 
poem. "Then, many of the pictures provided in an a 
logies and as coloured wall sheets by educational UM 
Zines are of inferior quality. Some of these illustrat! 


in interposing 
the reader and 
its own power, 

One kind of 


Which expresses deli ht in things: poems suc 
2s Ru ds The pus Lover. ud e 
Beauty, John Clare's The Thrush’s d 
Hardy's Snow in the Suburbs, Bridges's London Sno 4 
mpson Goes Shopping, Stes 
Morning Express, d 

Miss T, hompson Goes Shopping is a storehouse of goo 
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pees It is a poem with an everyday subject, and yet 
e story it tells is dramatic in its quiet way. The 
adventure and excitement of laying out our money 
according to our judgement and our fancy—this is some- 
thing which must have fascinated all of us, teacher and 
children alike, ‘The most striking parts of the poem for 
the purpose of illustration are the descriptions of goods in 
a shops. Miss Thompson visits the fishmonger and 
8: 


Kippers bright as tarnished bronze; 
Great cods displayed upon the sill, 
Chilly and wet with gaping gill . - - 
Silver trout with rosy spots, 

And coral shrimps with keen black dots 
For eyes, and hard and jointed sheath 
And crisp tails curving underneath. 


A proper child loves the familiar objects of home and 
street and countryside, and will respond to loving descrip- 
tions of them. The familiar can also be wonderful: the 
shrimp, looked at attentively—what a strange creature it 
is! ‘The sand shoes hanging outside the bootmaker's: | 


Clambering the doorposts, branching, spawning, 
Their barbarous bunches like an awning t 
Over the windows and the doors. 


There is a shop I know which always seems to have just 
Such a fantastic growth of soft, fawn-coloured bedroom 
Slippers round the door. 

This love of the familiar, common world, and the 
attentive, listening spirit ready to see wonders wherever 


they show themselves, are qualities of mind to be cherished 
and fostered. Any activity which encourages the grow- 
Ing child to keep and to extend this attitude of delight 
and wonder is valuable. Painting the fishmonger’s slab 


Or the chemist's shop should be within the powers of an 
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ordinary class, provided they have confidence in them 
selves and have really enjoyed the poem. — xU 

Besides the detailed description of things Rr 
poem, there are the people: Miss Lond ET 
1n many attitudes and activities, not Orge DR f S ES 
drama of the red slippers; the shopkeepers, a A Et 
all vividly described. "There are landscapes anc Ei. 
scenes, with their S P at different tim 

À endix, pp. ii and iii). . 
aa 23 the Vois suitable for illustration may n 
Some judicious preparation. Edmund punden is 
Pike is a fine, exciting, and illustratable poem, bu M 
full of names of creatures, particularly fish, and con 


Several quite difficult words. Its vivid pictorial quality 


" 5 G 1 : se 
and its vocabulary difficulties are indicated in the 
passages : 


From shadows of 
"The moss-, 


Where the quick dipper forages 


In elver-peopled crevices, 


And a small runlet trickling down the sluice 
-. Gossamer music tires not to unloose. 


rich oaks outpeer 
green bastions of the weir, 


+ +. still as the dead 
The great pike lies, the murderous patriarch 
Watching the waterpit shelving and dark, 
Where through the plash his lithe bright vassals thread. 
he rose-finned roach and bluish bream 
And staring ruffe steal up the stream 
Hard by their glutted tyrant, now 
Still as a sunken bough. 
Perhaps this is a poem particularly for children who E. 
by river or canal, and if their fathers or even they th Fa 
selves fish in it, here is the ideal ground for sowing 
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seed of the poem. But though these children may know 
all about sluices and various kinds of fish, they will no 
doubt need help with words like “bastion ’, “vassal ’, 
and ‘ patriarch’. By planning ahead, it may be possible 
to introduce these words into vocabulary work before 
the poem is presented to the children. Town children 
may not know all the creatures, but, again, if the intro- 
duction of the poem is timed to follow soon after they 
have been learning about fresh-water fish and river-side 
creatures in biology and nature study; there will probably 
be a sufficient background of knowledge to give the 
children confidence. With this kind of unobtrusive 
preparation, even town children may be expected to 
enjoy the poem and to be able is visualize its scenes 
Strongly enough to want to paint them. — 

It Sl MSS much use providing pictures of fish at 
the time when the children are painting their pictures. 
If their knowledge is insufficient before they start, this 
method is unlikely to succeed in filling the gaps. uU 
may have managed to visualize a scene with generalize 

sh, and if they can be persuaded to put it on to Pape 
the drawing may be entirely adequate, and their pic re 
of the situation may get across well. If they s ime 
Improve this picture by reference to drawings i P Zi 
8taphs at the time when they are painting, t f ie "i 
Will very probably be a disjointed collecen e. E 
Pictures of single fish, in which the original 1nspir 
as been lost. A 
Wo poems about snow, Thomas Hardy's Snow m [o 
Suburbs and Robert Bridges s London Snow, are D 
Suitable for our purpose and interesting to nU. 
ardy’ ; ‘areal concerned with visual ef 3 
MDC e y ent—a good straight 
p With incidents involving E. "The full force di 
: Ad „poem, easy to ties white web-foot "and, “the 
ases like, ‘ every fork ^1 x 
5377 
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palings are glued together like a wall ', becomes apparent 
when they are translated into visual form. s Ia 
Bridges’s poem is concerned as much with Soun 
with sight, and depends more on development E ‘ling 
It opens with a wonderful description of the snow fa It 
(not already fallen—that comes later), but it is difficu 
express in a picture: 


When men were all asleep the snow came flying, 


In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 

» Lazily and incessantly floating down and down : 
Silently sifting and veiling road, roof and railing; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness even, — 
Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 


Of the visual ima 


ges in the poem which are more 
obviously paintable, I 


like the schoolboys : 


» as they went to school, calling; 
y € crystal manna to freeze E 
Jr fnBUcs with tasting, their hands with snowballing? 
Or Noted in a drift, plunging up to the knees; 

Or Peering up from under the white-mossed wonder, | 
* O look at the trees!” they cried, * O look at the trees! 


This poem expresses so st 
excitement of i 


E 
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which is one of those poems, like Rupert Brookes’s The 
Great Lover and Gerard Manley Hopkins’s Pied Beauty 
which contain lists of wonderful things. These are 
useful poems to start children thinking in pictures. 
Besides descriptive poetry, the scenes of which are 
bathed in the clear light of day, there are often poems 
where the description of familiar things or people is as 
particular and vivid, and yet the impression received from 
the poem is of strangeness or sadness or even of fear: 


I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 
And Winter’s dregs made teu 


The weakening eye of day. i 
HARDY: The Darkling Thrush 


A naked house, a naked moor, 


A shivering pool before the door, 
STEVENSON 


In Mariana Tennyson builds picture after picture of 
desolation, using descriptions of the external scene to 
display Mariana’s internal desolation of spirit. Even the 
ordinary day-time is melancholy : 
All day within the dreamy house, 
‘The doors upon their hinges creaked; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked. 
A child’s picture must have some affinity with the 
Spirit or atmosphere of the poem to be a true illustration. 
n all these poems there is ample descriptive material for 
im to make it follow close to the poem in its detail. In 
The Darkling Thrush, for example, it would be possible 
to picture every detail of the descriptive part of the poem 
ow vivid a phrase is, ' the tangled bine stems score the 
Sky’); in Mariana there is too much descriptive material 
for the illustrator to use at any one time, and he must 
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1 he poet 
make some selection. In both these poems the 
builds up the atmosphere by adding detail to detail, ang 
a faithfully detailed illustration can convey atmosphere by 


being simple and straightforward and literal. On the 
other hand, an illustrat 


the subject, but details 


nian : : ; $ e 
instance, in illustrating Mariana, a child might show th 
central figure, 


spirit by her aspect and attitude, 
the arrangement of the shapes, 
any of the sce 

There is a 
exaltation, in 


scene in Horses on 


without making use © 


I have seen a fine illustration o£ this poem by a boy 
of ten years old (see p. v.). He knew and loved horses 
and could draw them well. The poem, however, is $0 
Stimulating, that ; 


1 jt can well be illustrated by some 
Who has enjoyed it and felt the energy of it, and yet W 
IS not an accurate re 


presentational draughtsman. 
should expect to find strongly marked rhythms in an 


illustration of this poem, but I should not necessarily loo 
for anatomical Correctness in the drawing of the horses- 

he picture could be equally true to the poem, whether 
the horses we tic or merely shapes resembling 
horses. 


T à human figure may be as truly 


re realis 
An animal o 


N 
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stated by a representation of its action, 1 i 
B as by a careful delineation of its Avid pues 
TR 1 pue poen should normally be read as a whole, 
me gh I think it is perfectly legitimate sometimes to use 
one, poems in Jack Horner fashion, pulling out the 
a s we want, and even, occasionally to take a line or two 
d: „a short poem, to illustrate. Here are two short 
Scriptive passages from Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient 
n where we have ‘things’ far removed from 
hie 2, ay experience, perhaps seen by the poet only in 
imagination : 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green and blue and white. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
T watched the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
These things are brought before our eyes with vivid- 
ae and great economy of words. What subtlety of 
istinction there is between the colours of the water- 
Snakes as they appear first in moonlight and then in- 
Shadow. 
cu Passages of this kind, vividly pictorial, offered to 
i ildren before they have met the complete poem, can 
€ helpful in getting the children to ‘ see ’. Occasionally 
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10. 


: f n 

a choice of several short passages of a like kind, ENG i 
lete short poems presenting a single. ARE. and 

Thistle, by Laurence Binyon, can be offered to t 

ike painting. , : , E 

i iether de bounds of a subject for illustrating a 


: jana 
closely limited in this way or as generous as T ie e 
or Miss Thompson Goes Shopping, it is no goo ey some 
imprison children within them. It may be vs which 
line of thought starts up in someone’s min 2 R 
though set off by the poem, may move away ir nly in 
detail and result in a picture related to the pocmionmgs 


“morent in 
its feeling or atmosphere, and apparently differen 
subject-matter. 


It must, however, 
making pictures of 
with the poem in s 
of either the feeling o 
Binyon's Yohn Win 


be fairly common to find enida 
something only slightly MANT. 
ubject-matter, and having no e 
r atmosphere of the poem. Laure 14 
ter was read to some children ie 
country school with the intention that each child sho he 
illustrate it. The class consisted mainly of boys. nce 
ages ranged from thirteen to fifteen, and the intellige 
range was fairly wide, The poem begins : 


What ails John Winter, 
Silent he sits apart ? n 
$ ; a 
It goes on to describe Deptford in November, the p. 
houses huddled together, with the masts of ships eae 
above their roofs, John Winter longs for the sea aga!” 


that so oft 


s i me 
er at home with his family. 50 (oj 
er boys Started on the street, with ds ie 
ships showing above the houses, The remainder o 
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class had grasped the fact that the poem was about the 
sea, and they may even have listened to the last verse: 


When morning glimmered, a great ship 
Dropt gliding down the shore. 

John Winter coiled the anchor ropes 
Among his mates once more. 


and seized from it one simple image, ‘a great ship 5 
comprehensible to them, possible to draw, and similar to 
many a drawing done before. So they drew the Bounty 
and other ships and scenes from sea-films. Evidently 
the important part of the poem had passed them by— 
John Winter’s struggle with himself, and its outcome— 
his stealing away from his family by night, and going to 
Sea once more. E i 
Probably the whole class got little harm from trying 
to illustrate John Winter. But it is doubtful whether 
those who simply drew ships got much good. Some of 
them may have wished to illustrate some other part of 
the poem, but only felt able to draw a ship. Perhaps 
those who enjoyed the drawing were left with some slight 
association of pleasure connected with the poem, but 


they had not gained in understanding of it. 
ng some tang of 


There are many narrative poems havi tang 
human conflict, or of sorrow, which make a vivid im- 
pression on the mind. Sometimes the painting of 
pictures or the dramatizing of a poem of this kind can 
Serve as a kind of ‘earthing’ device; the tension pro- 
duced by the emotional impact of the poem may be safely 
released along the channel of picture or drama. ; 

Some of the traditional ballads are examples of this 
kind of poetry. These ballads contain no extended 
descriptive passages, their descriptions are often limited 
to a few telling adjectives. Most of them are poems of 
action, and there may be no background except for such 
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i The per- 
ils as are necessary for telling the story. A 
d the ballad SUIT before us by simple a 
ments of recognizable but poignant A 
vivid by the conviction with which the tale is a a. 
One might expect illustrations of ballads to P d 
of people, but in fact they are often pictures o PS] 
Even if the setting is only hinted at, the E 
quality of the story sheds itself over the barest sed 8] 
and the child's imagination builds a scene inspir 


SUO : be 
the poem, though no description of such a scene is to 
found in it. 


It sometimes ha 
Show no desire to 
have dramatized it. 
action, whether the c 
may clarify the sto 


ppens with ballads that the chi 
illustrate the poem until after dd 
The interpretation of the balla E 
hild merely watches or takes Poe 
ry for him, and perhaps make id 
If his imagination then forna Dai 
bly want to set them down. hi 2 
€n see pictures of castles and s E 
es, in their Story books. It is natu 
that remembered i 


mages from the mind's store shou 


s : . " S. 
be used to furnish the children’s illustrations of ballad 
In some cases teac 


her and children will be content with 
a generalized ‘ old 


. le 
-fashioned ' style of dress, or. a sty’ 
which incorporates modern 


: o 
B of the costume and PE M ce 
the period. _ The best kind of costume pictures to s He 
are those with static figures intended to show only t 
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costume—not imaginary scenes of people i i 
k T ple in action. The 
CRM require facts and themselves supply the imagina- 
M Ru Pg D the child should possess this 
C ARN à Bie S a poem, so that his impression 
ets , such as, for example, The Pike, may not be 
a rupted or spoiled by the intrusion of factual in- 
rmation. With ballads, however, the situation is not 
d the same. A dramatic story in which human 
ites are the protagonists can better survive some 
P pr for the sake of providing facts. So if a 
CUm asks for help with costume or architecture even 
b ing the painting of his picture, his need can probably 
€ met without any disruptive effect on his work. 
Illustration is often a help to enjoying much of the 
ater narrative poetry : 'Tennyson's The Revenge, Steven- 
We s Christmas at Sea, Laurence Binyon's John Winter, 
a W. Gibson's Flannan Isle, for example. These 
ave not the astonishing simplicity of the ballad, but they 
mere in common a quality of poignancy which seems to 
€ an element in making a poem illustratable. 
Tennyson's Morte d' Arthur is another narrative poem 
possessing this quality of poignancy. It is rich in de- 
Scriptive material of a highly pictorial nature, and it 
possesses a strong sense of atmosphere : 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So fash'd and fell the brand Excalibur: 
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The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of arméd heels— 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 


Some of the ballads, for example, The Wife of Usher's 
Well, The Demon Lover, and also poems like The Ancient 
Mariner, Gibson’s Flannan Isle, and de la Mare’s The 
Listeners, contain an element we have not yet looked at— 
the supernatural. The borderline between this world 
and another world is thin and shifting. Here are poems 
with subjects not belonging to a reasonable world where 
things are seen clearly for what they are, but a strange 
world of imagined scenes peopled with imagined figures. 
The child’s apprehension of the supernatural in poems 
of this kind must be a very individual experience, and for 


some there will be no visual image at all. For others the 
illustrating of such 


is a world in which 


Way over this question of difficulty in representing 
things, 


The ballad The Demon Lover ends with a grim but 


exciting passage which, if it ‘ gets hold of’ a child, is 
not difficult to illustrate 


* I said ye should see the lilies row 
On the banks of Italy, 3 


But Pll let you see the fishes swim 
At the bottom o? the sea.’ 
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And aye as she turned her round about, 
_ Aye taller he seemed to be; 
Until that the tops of that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 


The clouds grew dark, and the winds grew loud, 
And the saut tears filled her e'e ; 

And waesome wailed the snaw-white sprites 
Upon the gurly sea. 


He struck the topmast wi’ his hand, 
The foremast wi’ his knee; 

And he brake that gallant ship in twain, 
And sank her in the sea. 


This ballad is rich in dramatic incident and pictorial 
material, and the supernatural element is powerful. 

Among the rich variety of illustratable material in 
Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner we find this 


vivid passage (see Appendix, p- xi): 


J turned my eyes upon the deck— 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight ! 

‘They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely lights 


This seraph-band, each waved | 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice ; but Oh!’ the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


Walter de la Mare’s The Listeners, à poem which 
€vokes marvellously an atmosphere of expectant waiting, 
of silence and moonlight, is often illustrated. Usually 


his hand, 
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the Traveller is shown, and the outside of the house. 


But the Listeners themselves provide the kind of subject 
we are considering : 


‘But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then , 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men: $ 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 


The appearance of those phantoms is not described at 
all. The illustrator is free to make them into what he 
pleases, so long as they are phantom-like. Perhaps he 1s 
too free, 4 
Hereisa passage from Flannan Isle, by W. W. Gibson : 


And, as into the tiny creek 

We stole, beneath the hanging crag 
We saw three queer black ugly birds— 
Too big by far in my belief 

For cormorant or shag— 

Like seamen sitting bolt-upright 

Upon a half-tide reef: 

But as we neared they plunged from sight 
Without a sound or Spurt of white. 

This passage describes in definite terms something 
seen; yet the forms are not described in detail, nor are 
they the kind of things which can be easily condemned 
by the critical eye on the look-out for accuracy. (This 
critic is often the illustrator himself.) 


There will always be great variation in the pictures 
that are stimulated by passages of this kind. Here is 4 
poem with obvious possibilities in variety of interpretation. 
One picture might reveal something of those hiding 


things of * haunted midnight ’, while another might, more 
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literally, show a person climbing a winding stair (see 

Hee yD. It is interesting to notice that this poem, 

s gh to my mind strongly visual in what it suggests, 
concerned mostly with sounds. 


THE WINDING STAIR 


Beware, beware 

How you shall tread upon the stair. 
Mark 

How in the dark 

The lightest footfall sounds, 

And each soft tread 

With unknown drea: 

The silence wounds. 


Nor time nor care 

Shall still the creaking stair, 
But every step you take 
Will wake 

Within the breathing gloom, 
That to your listening ears 
Is filled with whispered fears, 
A crack as loud as doom. 


Upon the landing overhead 

The watching clock with sullen chir^z 
Has summoned me to bed. 

And I must climb 

Through all the dark may own, 

And what besides 

Of haunted midnight hides, 

The winding stair alone. 


As one of the purposes of illustrating poetry is to help 
the child to take hold of an experience by recording it 
1n paint, crayon, clay, pen and ink, and so on, it is plain 
that both the formulation of some kind of picture in the 
Mind and the putting it down must be within the child’s 
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capacity. Many poems do not evoke pictures, an 
therefore cannot be illustrated. A poem may excite p. 
please a child but evoke too generalized a picture E. 
translating into paint or clay. Or the image in d 
mind may be fairly definite, but the subject may nee 

too much knowledge and skill to be represented. ; 
class set to illustrate The Charge of the Light Briga f 
failed because they could make no representation 0 
soldiers on horseback. Some children might manage 1t, 
it is possible that some whole classes might tackle it, but 
it was a rash choice. Francis Thompson’s To a Snow- 
flake evokes pictures in 
certain eens to record these images, I am checked by 
the realization of the gre 
would have to possess i 


the poem. Besides, the words are so satisfying in them- 


selves. Perhaps this is a poem which would be good to 
write out in beautiful letteri 

banished from the list 
child with artistic 


certain poems which no one could 
I think, too Sweeping a statement. 
e great many poems which have 
unlikely material. Short epigrammatic poems like Syd- 
ney Maiden’s Epitaph for a Grave in Libya are not, tO 
my mind, illustratable, Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness 
which is a dialogue in the soul, a debate on the value © 


man’s service to God, Suggests itself, at first, as a poem 
not to illustrate, Yet itis possible to imagine an illus 
tration of the passage ; 
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y his state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


as a modelled figure of the blind Milton, tragic and yet 
calm. Even a picture ofa conventional snuffed-out candle, 
almost too well worn a symbol to carry any impact to the 
adult eye, might be to the child a real symbol of the 
poet’s suffering. Even so, it is wise to suspect poems 
of debate, of meditation, poems of abstract thinking. 
Pictorial imagery may be used in such a poem to show 
the poet’s meaning, but making a picture of it is not 
likely to help to intensify the reader’s experience. ‘My 
luve is like a red, red rose’ could hardly be significantly 
illustrated by a painting of a rose. A picture of * the 
sere and yellow leaf ' would add nothing to one’s under- 
Standing of that sonnet of Shakespeare’s in which the 
phrase occurs. The words quoted are themselves 
illustrations of the poet’s meaning, and to illustrate an 
illustration may be merely irrelevant. 

Here is Patric Dickinson’s Poetry: 


Deep in the Sun’s hot heart 
A salamander stirs 5 

So in ourselves the verse 
Moves fabulous, unknown: 
We write with all our art— 
And for a few men’s eyes 

A tiny lizard lies 

Sunning upon a stone. 


* So in ourselves the 

It is not ‘about’ 
nes, and to 
uld seem to 
] meaning, 


The core of this short poem is: 
Verse moves fabulous, unknown ". 
the sun or salamanders or lizards on sto 
illustrate these visual things in the poem wo 
Me to distract attention from the poem's rea 
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rather than to reinforce it. It is really ‘ about’ a subject 
which only the rare person would conceive in visual 
terms; and which for our purpose I think can be called 
impossible to illustrate. W. R. Rodgers's poem Words 


is another description of a mental process by means of 


images that could be translated into pictures, but as 
with the previous poem I think it would be a mistake to 
try to do so. 

In the actual class-room situation it is the teacher who 
must decide what poetry he shall offer to his class for the 
activity we are discussing. He will judge how often 
the method should be used. He will discover by 
experiment which children benefit most from it, and 
Whether any poetry can be offered to a whole class for 

illustration. With a poem as well liked as Miss Thompson 
Goes Shopping, which has so many different pictures in 1t, 


the poem may gain a lot by the varied contributions O 
the whole class. 


There is a different method of bringing home to the 


children the meaning and quality of a poem, which might 
. be called ‘illustration in reverse ’, where the picture 
precedes the poem. Unless the teacher of poetry is also 
a fairly knowledgeable teacher of art the co-operation O. 
i E paene yt Pecas: is needed for this method. 
pplies particularly to poetry which ex elight in 
visible things. The x io may Dem certain 
subject-matter in the art lesson which the poetry teacher 
is later intending to deal with in the poetry lesson. The 
art teacher does not use the poem directly but presents 
the subject-matter in the ordinary course of events: 
Before the children met Miss Thompson Goes Shopping in 
their poetry lesson, they would perhaps have painted @ 
still-life group with kippers, or a shop window, whic 
they had been helped to visualize by a vivid prose descrip 
tion by the teacher. Walter de la Mare’s No Jewel from 
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the Rock might be preceded by the painting or drawing 
of spiders’ webs. A subject depending on contrasts of 
dark and light, plain and speckled, could be contrived 
with Hopkins's Pied Beauty in mind. A fruitful subject 
in more senses than one can be arranged by trying various 
coloured lights falling on to spheres, including apples, 
as a preparation for Drinkwater's Moonlit Apples. Rupert 
Brooke’s Great Lover has a long list of things, many o 
which are good to paint for their own sakes, 

Two points must be faithfully observed in carrying out 
this method. One is that all these paintings and draw- 
ings must be made from the child’s own observation, and 
must spring from his delight in the objects. Cobwebs 
in sunlight are difficult to catch and cannot be brought 
into the classroom, but they can be seen by children on | 
the look-out for them on the right kind of day. Kippers 
are easy to find and exciting to paint. 

The second point is this: the art teacher must scrupu- 
lously avoid ‘ poaching ' on the poetry teacher’s territory, 
even if the two are the same person. These meetings 
With delightful objects and the painting of them should 

€ part of the regular art curriculum. The intention 1s 
that when the child meets the poem, he recognizes that 
this poetry is saying something he already knows about : 
it is talking sense, and he recognizes it as real. This 
recognition should come with something of a shock of 
Surprise, and this surprise and excitement will be entirely 
lost, if the child knows there 1s a connexion planned 
between what he has painted and what he now reads. 

aturally, on other occasions the art teacher makes use 
of poetry in the art lesson, if he needs to, but not here. 

At this point it may be useful to mention some of the 
materials which can be used for illustration. The teacher, 
Who by necessity or by his own choice finds himself 
dealing with picture-making, modelling, and so; on, 


5377 
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ought to know something about materials : charcoal ats 
powder and poster paint for large-scale work; wa a j 
colour, pen and ink, pencil, for work on a smaller sca A 
pastels and chalks, and the ‘ fixing’ of the picture is 
prevent smudging ; various coloured papers which can 
used to stimulate the children’s feeling or colours, and to 
help with subjects such as night scenes or snow scenes ; 
clay for modelling ; plaster, cast in blocks, for cain 
A great deal of information about materials can 1 
gained from books, from willing colleagues, from M 
Schools. 'The teacher should experiment himself wit 
some of the materials, even if he is one of those who 
“never could draw’. To get the feel of the material is 
something. : 
Besides learning about materials, the teacher who 1$ 
venturing into this realm must train himself to recognize 


Work which is genuine. Creative work occurs when 2 
person is moved to mak 


Which he has in his mind, and w 


that idea, as nearly as he can, 
The ideas 


orks honestly to embody 
in the material he is using: 
here are ideas which arise 
of poetry, and which take 
g seen in the mind’s eye. ‘These 
vary a great deal from person to person. 
The skill and personality of the children vary. How 1s 
the teacher, unfamiliar with children’s art, to find his 


Way among the work which will result from different 
children's Statements, in a variety of materials, of their 
different visual impressions ? 


The only solution to the 
problem is to become familiar with children’s work 
through exhibitions and books, and of course by sym 
pathetic experiments with chil 


2 dren. In time the ami 
to recognize genuine creative work in many styles wi 
row. 


In illustrating some poems, like Walt Whitman’s 
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Sparkles from the Wheel, for example, a child may have a 
great desire to make everything in his picture look 
“real ’—real, in the sense of having a close resemblance 
to the outward appearance. It is a natural desire. His 
delight in the appearance of the external world will 
have been enhanced by his experience of the poem; 
and provided he has sufficient skill to satisfy himself 
with his own efforts, such an illustration, accurate and 
faithful in its portrayal of the appearance of things and 
people, will succeed as a genuine record of the child’s 
experience. 

Children who can draw well should be encouraged to 
try difficult subjects, such as people, as in Osbert Sit- 
well’s Mrs. Hague, W. W. Gibson's Anthony Earnshaw, 
or Walt Whitman’s poem. These subjects demand a 
true emotional response to the poem and an eye which 
sees human attitudes and people’s individual character- 
istics. Two animal poems which appeal to children 
and ask for accurate draughtsmanship are The Goat by 
J. R. Anderson and To a Black Greyhound by J. Grenfell ; 
and among poems describing things is Dorothy Welles- 
ley's poem The Docks. Xm 

I do not mean to suggest that these poems are suitable 
only for children who are particularly skilful at drawing. 


These and others among the poems already suggested 
for illustration can test such children's skill, and give 
Scope for its exercise. But while the desire for accurate 
Outward resemblance is natural, particularly with some 
Children, and in the treatment of certain types of subject- 
matter, a wise [ Am p CMS EE 
accu i ters of proportion, an 6 - 
Es Phe ium we look for, the honest m of 
Something vividly ' seen ^; is not dependent on the clever 
Tepresenting of external appearances. Accurate as 
Sentation may be an element in a child's picture, ut it 
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must be remembered that crudeness or naivety of draw- 


ing is not in itself a fault. The transforming power of 


the child's feeling, or vision, is able to form the images 
he draws into a unified picture which speaks through 
colour and arrangement, as well as in the drawing or 
representation of the things in it. And the drawing 
may well be vivid and powerful, even though it is crude. 
A child's clay model of a coalman carrying a sack of coal 
may be wildly out of proportion, but if it shows vividly 
how a human figure is bowed and weighed down by such 
a burden, it may be a more real representation than 4 
carefully proportioned figure in which the action is less 
emphatic and arresting. It is not always the children 
admired for their powers of representation who are the 
Most sensitive to what a poem has to say; nor are they 
necessarily the ones who best get the ‘feel’ of a figure 
In action, or of the interplay of forms in a landscape; 


or of the emotional values of colours. The very desire 
to make or to e 


E Xpress something helps to develop the 
ability to do so. And for our purpose the poem must 


be the dominant factor, All skills must serve the 
expression of the poem’s Meaning, as the child has 
received it. 


says Sir Kenneth 
If we allow this con- 


ork is the product of the child’s 
ething ‘ seen ', whether that some- 
palpable, familiar or only known to 
we are thinking here of things seen 
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under the stimulus of poetry). Work which is not 
genuine is in some way derivative, second-hand. Per- 
haps it is a near-repetition of something the child has 
done before, some easy formula which will * do ^o Per- 
haps it derives from popular illustrations, familiar 
statuettes and pottery. Obviously such productions 
have nothing to do with our purpose. They spring from 
the adolescent’s desire to be safe and right: such a thing 
has been made before, and is accepted as pleasing, there- 
fore he will be on a safe road in copying it. And they 


spring also from the desire to be or to possess someone or 


something admired. The adolescent girl may be so 
absorbed with the comic-strip heroine that Mariana has 
no power against her; and if Mariana appears in a 
picture, she may be scarcely distinguishable from Jane. 
Or a child with real skill in drawing may take a delight 
in copying, to exercise his skill. He will undertake 
difficult tasks and display his competence thereby; but 
he is not being creative. Skill must be put to the service 
of ideas, otherwise its exercise is merely a form of 


t all these derivative drawings 
to achieve real creative 
sk to teach the adolescent 
s fellows’ unsophisticated work 
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can help to establish children’s confidence in their owa 
powers by praising their work, perhaps for qualities o 
colour, rhythm, strength, vividness, and by cherishing 
and praising when it occurs the real, individual, child-like 
picture, the genuine response. It is impossible to avoid 
making some mistakes in recognizing what is real. But 
it is better to overpraise than to underpraise. ] 
Creativeness and copying are brought together in a 
strange way in some situations. I have already referred, 
for example, to the Way picture-book heroes and heroines 
are likely to occur in illustrations to ballads and other 
narrative poems. Stock characters from film and cartoon, 
figures from fashion magazines, castles and mountains 
from picture books, are bound to be made use of in this 
Way by some children. From the images the child 
receives from the pictures he sees, his mind evolves cer- 
tain generalized figures for princess, hero, villain, castle; 
and so on, and according to his skill he reproduces these 
figures which seem so conventional to us, in his own 


illustrations. How real and creative such illustrations 
are depends on the power of the poem to stir a response 
from the child. If. i 


1 Tf. it has Strongly stirred him, even 
Conventional, copied figures will be somehow arrange 

exciting picture. If the child has 

an eye for human character and a power of seeing vividly 

him, then the people in his pictures 

reality, even though they may 


work together. When the hoped- 
when the poet has inspired the child 
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to see, the child’s experience of life is widened and deep- 
ened. When the child is able to state in his chosen 
material the thing he sees, then the experience is strength- 
ened and made more permanent, and becomes more 
firmly his own. In using illustration as one of the means 
of making poetry more real and personal for his children, _ 
the teacher has a dual task: the presentation of the poetry 
to the child, perhaps by reading it aloud well; and the 
guidance of the child in his attempts at expression. 
Truth and love are the guiding stars in this undertaking : 
the teacher’s love of life, his love for the wonders of the 
visible world and of the imagination, and for the poet’s 
magic powers of interpretation; the, children’s love of 
stories, of wonders, of heroes and heroines, of the familiar 
things which surround their lives, their love of home, of 
adventure, their love of making things; the mutual love 
of teacher and children (for without it, no classroom can 
be the scene of creative work); and truth—even if it is 
only the honesty which can say of a poem: No, this 
means nothing to me’; or perhaps that truth which 
means wrestling with the expression of an idea and not 
being content until it is faithfully put down, so the 
picture or the modelled figure speaks in some degree of 
the maker's vision, the gift which the child has received 


from the poet's hands. 


p MAKING ANTHOLOGIES 


nthology is a pleasant and profit- 
able thing. It is excellent for children to keep an - 
exercise-book into which they copy poems which they 


like. The very act of copying a poem which has given 
pleasure Pu the copier's affection for it. Antho- 
logies of this kind should be informal. The only 
necessary things are that the arrangement should be neat 


LETTERING, AN 


To make one's own a 
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and the writing legible—that is to say, the anthology 
should be made with care. But otherwise everything 
should be left to the children. They choose the poems. 
‘They decide whether there should be any decoration or 
illustration, and what it should be like. The teacher 
with an eye for arrangement may suffer at the sight of 
thumbnail sketches straggling in margins. Lurid sun- 
sets and pantomime fairies may appear. All these things 
must be endured—you cannot give freedom of choice 
with one hand, and firmly impose good taste with the 
other. These anthologies should be places where the 
children’s own well-loved things can be set down, and 
no other person’s ideas about good taste should interfere. 
Individual children, groups, or even whole classes, 
may, of course, decide to aim at producing anthologies 
with a high standard of arrangement and a restraine 
scheme of decoration. This might easily happen in à 
Class interested in fine books, where possibly some book- 
craft was done. Yet they should still remain informal 


anthologies, with the minimum of instruction or inter- 
ference from the teacher. 


Poems can also 
in books, or on sheets 
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_ As this formal writing or lettering is a slow process, it 
is wise to accept the slowness as a factor governing the 
choice of poems. They should be short, though a deter- 
mined child should be allowed to tackle a long one if he 
seems equal to it. It is usually true, also, that in a short 
poem every word counts, and the slow, careful forming 
of the letters will give the writer an opportunity to enjoy 
to the full each word. Again, one can use poems which 
have a decorative shape on the page, like this by Robert 
Bridges : 
I love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them; 
God hath no better praise, 
And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


I too will something make 
And joy in the makings 
Altho’ to-morrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 


or George Herbert’s Easter Wings, with its tapering and 
Spreading wing-like shape—shown clearly in the Every- 
man Edition, where the poem is printed up the page. | 

A Saxon Song by V. Sackville West is very decorative 
On a page, and has words to roll on the tongue: 


Tools with the comely names, 
Mattock and scythe and spade . - - 


Here is part of The Main Deep by James Stephens—a 
Poem very pleasant to say and to hear, with the feel and 
Sound of the sea in the words: 

The long-rólling, 
Steady-póuring, 
Deep-trenchéd 
Green billow. 
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One can imagine the copier saying this slowly aloud, 
the hand forms the letters. «x 
Fi Francis Thompson’s To a Snowflake has a similar 

quality in the words—they can almost be tasted : 


What heart could have thought you ?— 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal!) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely. |.. . 


The Eagle by Tennyson, 
pleasant to say and to write ou 
crooked hands '. 


A witty and nice-looking little poem is Doggerel ni 
L. A. G. Strong; a child who was interested in t 


Writing of poetry would enjoy this neat description of the 
poem which did not get written : 


a little six-line poem, | i 
t, ‘ He clasps the crag wit 


A Song is in my head, 
I never made it. 


I cannot tell what sudden thing 
Betrayed it, 


It flies about my head, 
I cannot catch it, 
I have no craft of syllable 
o match it. 


Poets would surel 
For sorrow, 


Did they not hope for better luck 
"Tomorrow! 


y hang themselves 


Finally, I quote The Scribe by Walter de la Marcus 
most appropriate poem to letter beautifully. Th 


scribe, or writer, can mean both the author of the poe™ 
and the one who writes it out: 
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What lovely things 
Thy hand hath made: 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade, 
The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Stirs—and hastes on! 


Though I should sit 
By some tarn in thy hills, 
Using its ink 
As the spirit wills 
To write of Earth’s wonders, 
Its live, willed things, 
Flit would the ages 
On soundless wings 
Ere unto Z x 
My pen drew nigh; 
Leviathan told, 
And the honey-fly: 
And still would remain 
My wit to try— 
My worn reeds broken, 
The dark tarn dry, 
All words forgotten— 
Thou, Lord, and I. 
One final practical word: poems with long lines are 
always difficult in formal lettering. The size of the letters 
and therefore also the length of the lines, are likely to be 
a good deal larger and longer than in ordinary hand- 
Writing ; and lines of poetry which run over on to the 
next line area nuisance. They cannot always be avoided, 
but it is sensible not to run into such difficulties, 
y trying sonnets, for instance, at least until the 
Children have had a good deal of practice. The only 
poem with an occasional long line among those I 
have mentioned is 4 Saxon Song; the line comes at the 
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end of each verse, and gives the poem its decorative 
appearance. i 2 

Calligraphy, or penmanship, has come into its own 
again as a craft, largely owing to the work and example 
of the late Edward Johnston. The revival has spread 
to influence ordinary handwriting. The Marion Richard- 
son hand was developed by Miss Richardson in consulta- 
tion with Edward Johnston. Many people are beginning 
to model their own handwriting on an italic or chancery 
hand. The formal penmanship of expert scribes may 
be studied in exhibitions of beautiful books, on illu- 
minated addresses and rolls of honour, and even as 
notices in cathedrals and churches. Fortunately much 
of the work of contemporary scribes, and of medieva' 
ones also, is reproduced and published, and is thus 
available for frequent reference and study. Even if 
neither teacher nor children are to learn and practice a 
formal hand, good examples set a standard. ‘There ate 
also, alas, many little books of lettering with not at al 
high standards. However simple our equipment has 
to be in school, it is possible for standards to be main- 
tained. Good letter forms, dignified spacing, appro 
priate decoration—knowledge of these is essential if the 
teacher is to hel 


t i p his children to write out a choice por 
in beautiful lettering. 


M. Norna M. BEADLE 
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WRITING POETRY 


HE writing of poetry is a part of the enjoyment of 
L poetry, and a teacher’s attitude to children’s work 
will be consistent with his approach to the whole subject. 
Poetry should satisfy both the emotions and the mind. 
here is a danger in the approach which hesitates to 
apply a critical faculty to the subject, but prefers to rely 
entirely upon feeling. This approach sometimes finds 
its way into school, among people who believe that, if 
poetry is read to the children, and read well, even if 
they do not ‘ understand’ it, they will enjoy the sound 
and the rhythm. This may be true of an occasional 
poem, but, in general, I feel itis insufficient. One needs, 
however, a very clear conception of the poetry a child, 
at a given age, is prepared to accept. * I like it, so they 
must' is not an adequate guide. 'This relationship o 
poetry to the stage of development and age of the children 
is of great importance when one considers what to expect 
from them when they are writing themselves. A child's 
Opinion may be crude and half-formed, but it is entitled 
to consideration and respect. It must not be rejected 
out of hand. Moreover, children often have surprisingly 
good taste where poetry is concerned, and can apply this 
Judgement to their own work. ¢ 
delight, to be 


In the successful lesson, all poetry is a t 
taken, spoken, read, dramatized, understood, and written. 


he writing of poetry is not an extra but an important 
part of the whole. Children write poetry because they 
need to, Below I quote The Black Hills of Baildon. 
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e girl who wrote it told me that she had been standing 
ae bus stop, looking at the Black Hills, and so s 
wrote the poem. She is a perfectly normal, hea ied 
girl, and the writing of the poem was as natural to 
as singing in the bath. 


THE BLACK HILLS OF BAILDON 
Black hills of Baildon, 


Score upon score, 
Like the rough breakers 
On a stormy shore. 
A touch of light 
In the east does appear. 
It wakens the bird, 
And the fox from his lair, 
The dew that’s on 
The grass so green 
Shines like silver 
In the morning’s sheen, 
Black hills of Baildon, 
Throned afar, 
Majestic as kings 
In the dawning hour, 
surrey m. (age 13) 


There also seems to be some evidence for the belief 
that the writing of verse fulfils a particular need in mal 
adjusted children. (I am thinking especially here ° 
children from homes where there is trouble betwee? 
parents.) They often produce verse which is outstan 
ing in their class and find greater joy in it than man 
more happily situated children. Quite surprising resu x 
are often obtained, too, from the € quiet" child—who ! 
sometimes quiet because maladjusted. Ww 

This poem was written by a girl of ability belo 
average. Her age at the time was eleven. 
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THE CANAL 


On the still waters of the canal 
Were barges pulled by horses at slow speed. 
Seems as if there’s no need. 


There’s snow upon the ground, 

And an old horse dead. By looks 

There’s people who write books 

About dead trees, and think there’s more to come. 


As the old horse pulls and plods along 
In thick snow beyond, the old horse pulls and pulls 


While on the barge sits a man 
Guiding the horse, 
And straightening his course. 


ta Glenys, the writer, who, unfortunately, left the district 
Soon afterwards, was a problem—a serious child with an 
air of strain. She concentrated until it really seemed to 
hurt her. I have read and re-read this poem, and cannot 
fully understand it. Was she just a child, letting her 
thoughts wander? I cannot accept this explanation. I 
know from experience that children can say deeper 
things in verse than in prose, and I believe that here was 
a poet, grasping at ideas beyond her age, experience, and 
academic ability. Other Children have set me similar 
problems. 

It seems that for all kinds of children, just as the 
enjoyment of the visual arts is not only in looking at 
drawings, ‘paintings, and designs, but also in a creation 
of their own, so poetry is not merely a sitting and listen- 
ing to someone else’s voice reading a third person’s poem. 

it is vital at all it breaks forth into doing—speaking, 
Chanting, singing—or writing. One can get on without 
1t—but only by being poorer. ‘I have never found’, 
Says Miss Christine Arscott, Head Mistress of Whalley 
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Range High School for Girls, Manchester, 4 a uo 
girl who could not write (or take pleasure in b E 
verses. Exercise and guidance have encourage T 
given confidence to those who had it in Men to a d 
real poetry, and have made many others take a lively 
intelligent interest in reading poetry. . ics 
This quotation both supports my last point and in 
duces my next. I have found no surer road to the ie 
appreciation of poetry than by verse-writing. or dd 
I shall say more later. It is sufficient now to ad d 
having grappled with words, forms, phrases, and Te 2 
on a similar plane of emotion, though perhaps a EU 
different one of achievement, a child approaches 
work of an accepted poet w 
and understanding. He is 
we wish him to do in the 
acquiring by experience a sc 
here are many more r 
school. An important on 
view is that writing poet 


here is dawning upon 


are like gems, to be chosen carefully and put in a prope” 
setting. 


One does not expect to find the 
in a Secondary Modern School, 
my experiments I have 
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Skill of writing they possess, to produce as gladly and 
freely as possible the poetry that is natural to them. 
Thus they are fulfilling a prime need of Man—to take, 
comprehend, and express—and in one of the most 
perfect and satisfying of the mediums. 

Therefore I shall expect according to a child's capa- 
bilities. The child will choose his own form—free verse, 
formal, rhymed, or unrhymed. From one child two 
mediocre lines will be satisfactory. From another, I 
shall expect a reasonably good lyric. My own experience 
is only with children of I.Q.s from 9o to 110. I know 
teachérs who have had worth-while results from duller 
children. Naturally, the standard of literacy is lower, 
but in many cases the teacher is pleasurably surprised. 
I taught one child whose verse was intelligible when his 
prose was not, and whose great improvement in writing 
prose was, in my opinion, attributable in the first place 
to verse-writing. I shall quote him later. It is a great 
help if the teacher can arrange for those children who 
have great difficulty in writing to dictate their verses to 
him. In our school we intend to experiment with the 
use of a dictaphone for this purpose. 

In estimating achievement, however, there can only 
be a limited comparison with adult work. I shall 
describe this limited comparison towards the end of this 
Section. Children's poetry, like children's art, is essenti- 
ally a thing of the child, influenced by that child’s limited 
world, and bounded by its stage of mental and physical 
development. It should be compared, if compared at 


all, with the work of his contemporaries. This is why 
I often use the term ‘ poetry ' of work which, if written 


by an adult, I should describe by the word ‘verse’. — 
There is a measure of success. Is a child growing in 
love and understanding of poetry? Does he look for- 
ward to the periods when he might expect poetry? Are 
K 


5377 
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‘about a quarter of the children writing at home? If so, 
I think one is on the right track. r DA 
I shall now describe what happens in my own Con 
room, and shall give, to begin with, only the first part . 
what I have found to be a whole and satia E NM 
There is also a second stage which I very often inc aoe 
and regard as so important that I shall devote a separa 
section to it later. í ae 
My scheme is calculated for a thirty to forty E. 
period, though to include the final stage mentioned a A i 
one needs a minimum of sixty minutes. ‘The childr 


need only rough paper and pencils. Here it is in 
skeleton : 


(1) Reading by the teacher of one or two poems 
for atmosphere. her- 
(2) Introduction of the subject by the teach 
(This is repeated three times or more if necessary 

Children listen with eyes closed. 
(3) Children write; and teacher observes. ^ 
(4) Reading by teacher or children of poem 
noted by teacher as children were writing. 


In the first part of the lesson—until the end of the 
writing—it is important that there should be no ul 
The children realize this, and are far angrier with 
transgressor than is the teacher. il 

Now let us consider the scheme of the lesson in deta!» 
before giving an actual example. i 

(x) The poems read for ‘ atmosphere’ are nee 
quite deliberately, away from the subject on which EE 
children are to write. Their purpose is to cut off UA 
world of school outside the class-room door, and 2 
enable the children to find a calm and a quiet which S 
necessary for such work. The atmosphere of the lesso j 
is vital It is carefully built up and easily shattere 


: usually my way. Another teacher, 
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ped should be rather between poet and poet 
etween teacher and class. Spelling, punctuation, 
and good writing are all ignored for the period and 
sorted out later. 

The ideal is for a child to be able to write at that part 
of the timetable which most coincides with his mood of 
themoment. But itis an ideal, and in present conditions, 
with large classes, small and inadequate classrooms, and 
overworked teachers, it seems likely to remain such for 
far beyond our span. A competent teacher, however, 
can influence the mood of a class—it is part of the quality 
necessary in a teacher. One can create the right mood 
in more than one way. Reading a couple of poems is 
I know does it by 
playing music on a gramophone. -I have done it by 
taking the children out of school on a glorious day, 
walking to the old pack-horse bridge on the nearby 
Aire, and letting sun, stream; and countryside do my 
work for me. ‘The real difficulty is not so much in the 
creating of the mood as in preserving it from destruction 
by school messengers, borrowers of chalk and atlases, 
collectors of milk, and bank money; and other plagues and 
pests. However, I know which of my lessons is most 
likely to be peaceful, and if necessary I post a child 
outside the door, or hang up Jabel saying ‘ Please do 


not interrupt ’. 
The choice of these poems is one of personal preference. 
I choose poems which read well, are not too controversial, 
e which I think the 


Which illustrate implicitly the stag i ^ 
Children have reached. 'There is no discussion of the 
lanation before they are 


poems, and scarcely ever any exp 
n ME : f formal rhythm and one 


read. Generally I choose one o! i 
of free or unusual form, and this variety means that as 


little as possible of the technique of the particular poem 
is directly carried over into the writing. 
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(2) There are at least two schools of thought uut ke 
subjects of poetry. To some people certain su >j pE 
poetical—an autumn day, a sunset, a flower. à o teni] 
everything in life, beautiful or ugly, may be the x n 
of poetry. I subscribe to the latter view, an dm 
influences my choice of subject for children ; any A 
within their experience may be the subject of a lesson E 
verse-writing, as long as it is within, or at least uis 5 B 
some point, their everyday lives. How can one P id 
all deeply something one has never experienced "TM 
if there is no feeling, the poetry lesson is dead. $ UR 
‘Close your eyes’, and then I repeat my subject thr 
times, or more if any child raises his hand. m 

The subjects are usually descriptive but not necessari 7 
visual. Experience of sound, smell, taste, all have thei 
place, as will be seen in the list of subjects given below : 


Night—a dark curve of moor—a corn-crake cries. d 

Saturday night in town—bright lights—a steady 
drizzle—an old woman in the gutter selling Pape 

A back-to-back house—a kettle on the hob—an o 
woman nodding in a rocking-chair. ld 

A canal—winter—an old horse pulling a barge—an o 
man sitting on the barge, smoking a pipe. 


A wood—a path winding through it—a house—a dog 
barks. 


Snow—the last trolley to town—a 
scarf on the upper deck. 
A lake—a red twilight—a duck screams and drops. 


October—early twilight—wet leaves swish to the feet— 
a little dog stands in the cold rain. 


A railway station—night—no moon—a train comes in 
one passenger alights, 


girlina bright head- 


A variation of method was to say, “ I like the sound a 
a train across a valley at night—all sounds of water—rai 
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petering on the canvas of a tent when I am warm be- 
d iis blankets—the lapping of water against the 
ows of a boat—little, ordinary things. What do you 
like?’ Here the stimulation was by a variety of sounds 
and the poems were written after this description. 

If the subjects quoted are examined closely, it will be 
seen that I tend to introduce into each something which 
does, or can, take action of its own—a dog, an old man, 
a corn-crake, a wild duck, a paper-seller. This is 
important if the children are to leave verbal photography 
behind. To me, mere proficiency in description is not 
enough. ‘The children reach a stage where they need to 
grapple with a problem, and in grappling with it, their 
poetry becomes more vital and more individual. 

It is most important, I find, that the subject should be 
brief and without garnishment, and that it should contain 
ho more than a single problem. Otherwise some of the 
children are lost and poetry and inspiration alike dis- 
appear in a bewilderment of detail. The idea that the 
teacher wants quantity comes back to haunt us. Here is 
a subject which was a failure—because, despite my efforts 
to spotlight a single part of it, the children were lost in 


the whole— 


A circus—the Big Top—lights shinin 

—a burst of music—the clowns come 1n. 
My failures have usually been either for this reason or 
i rience—as in a 


because I went away from their expe 
Id sailor of the Golden Hind. 


Subject concerning an o 

I am quite aware that I appear, at first sight, to be 
Quite illogical in setting subject at all. I have written 
at length about the absolute need for freedom when a 
Child writes verses or poetry, and yet I begin my lesson 


Y binding him to some picture in my own mind. This 
Ook, however, chiefly concerns the Secondary Modern 


g on to the ring 
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School, where we have children between leven NC 
fifteen years, most of them of average ability, a py s a 
average, and many below. Most of them, therefor pe 
not of a marked academic trend; they are not as Bi 
with the spoken or written word as their Me 
School contemporaries, and, in the slower groups, m 
difficulties increase. In the writing of verse, there oe 
their whole effort has to be concentrated, and they We 
something to provide the initial impetus. That is re 
sole reason for setting a subject. It gives them a sta ike 
Absolutely clear in the mind of all the children aei 
knowledge that they may do with the subject what ; 
will. They may add to it or subtract from GEM 
they wish, dispense with it. At least they have m E 
With experience, which sets them on their path. an 
although I do not say in class, and without preparati e 
* Write a poem about anything ’, I do sometimes sugg 
* For homework to-night (. .. whatever the task may be. Sur 
or, if you wish, you may write a poem on a subject of yo s 
own choice’. But I do not demand a poem of ever à 
for perhaps it would have to be written, as so UM 
homework is, in a crowded room, on a corner ofa ta M 
Set for someone's tea or Supper, and probably with t 


š : I S jon 
radio playing a popular tune. There is no joy in creatio 
under these conditions, 


(3) In class, then, I 
children listen to my des 
have grasped the idea ; 
are ready. If a chil 


introduce my subject. im 
cription, and wait until de 
they begin to write when t n 
d needs help, he raises his hand E 
I go to him. IfIam taking a class which I know be: 
enough to be accepted by the children, I wander nee 1 
during the lesson, avoiding those who, like E. 
cannot work with someone peering over their shou "t 
With a new class I remain at my desk unless called d 
Sometimes, though usually not after the first lesson; so 
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children merely reproduce the subject I gave i 
potbing added. Very par E hus eer 
p the children who usually produce the best poetry—the 
and in a blank sheet. I never reproach or opens 
children for this. On the whole, the children do better 
than one has a right to expect. s 
(4) When I feel that the majority have had lon 
enough, I ask certain children, whom I have noted E 
my wanderings, either to read, or to let me read, their 
poems. The rest of the class criticize freely, and the 
writer defends or explains. There is no difficulty in 
getting them to do this, and I cannot remember any 
writer who resented such criticism. Occasionally a child 
becomes self-conscious; often he is one of those who 
normally take a leading part. I do not urge that child 
to read a poem but leave him alone, and in a couple of 


weeks he is normal again. 
Sometimes I start the discussion by asking a question. 


This happened with the following poem : 
"There are things in life which make it pleasant. 
There are sounds to hear and things to smell— 
‘The sound of the birds chirping in the morning, 
The trees, all swaying in the breeze, 

The sound of rain pattering on a river, 

But best of all is the smell of the flowers. 

The stars that glitter in the night, 

The clouds that roll through the sky, 

‘The dew in the morning, 

The smell of grass, 

down at night, 


And the sun going 
But best of all is the smell of the flowers. 
MAUREEN H. 


After Maureen had read it, I said to the class that I 
thought her poem had succeeded. ‘But’, I continued, 
when I saw it at first, she had completed only the first 
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verse, and was obviously going on. I knew that, E 
she did one thing, that poem would be a failure. 
it?" ; 
p children tried to answer at the same time. 
Eventually, one boy said * You can only have one bo 
Maureen put it in the middle. If she hadn't repea 
itat the end, her second verse would have gone flat. h 
_ There are, however, many ways of encouraging ae 
discussion ; in this kind of work the teacher must bs 
his cue, and if he misses it,as we all do at times, the 
lesson is the worse for it. One cannot prepare before- 
hand, because the work presented by the children is so 
richly varied and so unexpected. One can, of course, 
study the poems and discuss them at a subsequent lesson, 
but then the freshness, the excitement, and the urgency 
is lost. More often than not, the cue missed by the 
teacher is taken by a child. Once I was trying to answer 
a question about the sonnet form. One child, a boy; 
broke in and said, ' Really, it's a composition in two 
paragraphs, isn't it?’ This made my point quite clear 
for me. ; 
Later I take the poems home and study them there 
fully. They are then copied into the children’s note- 


books, and, in Special cases, I write ' My book’ on 4 
rough draft. This means that t 


in the ‘ Special ' book. Other consider 
me write * Magazine’ 
a copy should be sub 
school magazine; 
yearly. 


It is of great value in work like this to have a live 


ations may make 
» Which means that I suggest that 
mitted for the next edition of oa 
The Wagoner, which appears twic 
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magazine in school. A class magazine, published per- 
haps monthly and duplicated, is good. A school 
magazine, properly printed, edited, and bound is better. 
It helps to give meaning and challenge to the children's 
work, especially if there is a poetry editor chosen from 
among them. There is a keen delight in seeing one's 
work in print My own children are thrilled to see 
poems of theirs quoted in my articles. It is sometimes 
possible to persuade editors of small local papers to print 
good poems, and even pay for them, and there is always 
the last resort—writing good poems out with a lettering 
nano displaying them for a little while on the class-room 
Walls, 
Obviously there are many questions to be answered, 
as well as I am able, before I can go further. Some are 
questions I have asked myself, and others have arisen in 
letters and discussions following articles and talks. The 
Most pressing one, which comes again and again, is: 
How can children, who know nothing about the struc- 
ture of poetry, the craftsmanship of rhyme and rhythm, 
hope to write anything at all unless they have a very 


thorough grounding first ? 
I have never met a chil 
about rhyme and rhythm. Children, 
are experts when they enter the Infants’ School. One 
might even quote the baby, who says ‘Ma-ma’, not 
Ma’, or ‘ Bun-bun ’, not “Bun ’; and many children’s 
early childhood is full of nursery rhymes which become 
a part of their being. They jog up and down to ' Ride 
à cock-horse ' ; they sway to č Gee-saw, Marjorie Daw '; 
they rock gently to ' Hush-a-bye, Baby ’. The rocking, 
Swaying, or jogging divides up the lines into feet. I 
never find that children have much difficulty about 
thythm, and very little with rhyme. They cannot at 
first name a foot, or recognize a sonnet, or letter a rhyme- 


d who did not know a lot 
within their limits, 
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scheme; but they have sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to write verse. 1 ; 
This knowledge can grow with choral speaking in 
School. Choral verse is likely to fail if the children are 
always sitting still. Kipling’s Boots and The Last 
Chautey, and Masefield’s Cargoes in the final stanza, to 
quote but three, demand action. In choral verse 


lessons my children pace rhythm and beat rhythm, so 
that much of their knowledge 


This does not mean, howe 


technique of poetry as to 
I agree with her. Never- 
ching of technique as the 
Some of them never nee 
ns which concern rhyme-schemes 
and the Stressing of syllables, At the end of a year my 
first class could mark a line with weak and strong stresses; 
ivide i i » and make out a rhyme-scheme; 
$8545baabba [n almost every case, however; 
let the children lead me. Some are interested in every- 
thing I can tell them about the poet's craft as we rea 


Various poems ; others only in specia] needs of their own a 
they write. Some are not interested in techniques Y 
all, and still manage to write ; Th 


theless, I have done all my tea 
children have demanded it, 


essons are the sonnet and the ball 
to go farther unless the demand T 

One point which is interesting is the comparative 

rmal verse, "Some children pase 

continue to grow in it. They os 

dium, and have no need of rhym a 

They seem to have, morce i 
ythm of free verse. Some chi 
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dren, but not many, never pass beyond what might be 
described as ‘ poetic prose’. Others rhyme always. I 
have found, however, that many children begin by 
Writing free verse, and move on to formal, and that others, 
beginning by writing bad formal verse, need to be guided 
into free verse, at least for a time. They find it less 
constraining, though sometimes they return to formal 
verse later and do good work. Some teachers consider 
that children should not be encouraged to write free 
verse, but I feel that dislike of free verse is merely an 
opinion, and one cannot justify the inflicting of a personal 
opinion upon a child. Children who do like free verse 
are entitled to experiment with it. A child is free to 
choose his colours and combinations when painting a 
picture, so, when writing a poem, he must be free to choose 
his form, his metre, and his rhyme-scheme, because it 1s, 


within his limits, the one he wants. 

My part in all this is Seiden mg 
think your poem is trying to rhyme! 
dragged in is noe ONLUS Why rhyme at 
all in that poem? You needn't, you know. I am not 
Seeking for children who can plagiarize the masters, ma 
I do not teach by giving models. By the model ee j 
the teacher produces a poem, often a limerick or a Ti 
first, reads it, analyses its rhyme and rhythm, an um s 
the children to write one like it on a similar su ject. 
He might go on to the presentation of, say, Davies’s 
Leisure, followed by Stephen’s The Snare, or Hodgson s 
Stupidity Street. In each case the children write 
another poem on a similar subject—or even a com- 
pletely different subject—using the scheme they have 
be i " . . . 2 

SL really enjoy this work, and it nm a 
place, an extremely small one, in the teaching of Enp ish. 
It gives practice in a certain rhyme and rhythm scheme, 


than, ‘ Don’t you 
or, ‘ Haven’t you 


RY 
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and the mental discipline of putting a complete thought 
into a limited framework. Sometimes children ae 
even produced good poems as a result, but usua Y ing 
Grammar School. From my own experience, I a 

convinced that those results are in spite of, not because 
of, the method, and I am also sure that my own children, 
with their less ‘ academic’ trend, would be unabii to 
escape into original creative work from the entang ae 
influence of the example. Itis true that children bore 

many new forms and techniques from the poems t A 
meet, and even, if they are interested, consciously exper 

ment with them, but these models are voluntarily e 
not imposed. But so far as I am concerned I do no 
encourage a copy of another’s poem. To 

I mentioned earlier an extra stage in the lesson. 

include it, the lesson needs to be at least an hour long: 
lt is, however, to me, the logical extension of verse- 
writing in school. I stumbled upon it, and then won- 
dered why I had not thought it out for myself before. 
I had used the description of a canal, quoted une 
with a first-year average class; they were pleasant an 

hard-working children, but not particularly inspired, an 

some spark was lacking which was present in some 9 
the other groups. A few days later I came across 
E. J. Scovell’s The Canal. As a matter of interest, 

read it to them, and found myself acting as chairman 0 
a keen and spirited discussion. 


The next step was to choose a subject for their verse- 


writing which I felt would be suitable for them, an 
would also lead to a poem which I wanted, later, to 
introduce. I found, for example, the subject of the jer 
and the duck, leading to Masefield’s The Hild Duck, an 
that of the old woman in the little house, leading to 
Padraic Colum's Z/; Old Woman of the Roads. The 
children have never failed to be interested in the poems 
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they meet like this, far more than in poems read in any 
other type of appreciation lesson, and the feeling shown 
is often, to say the least, lively. It is the feeling of one 
poet examining the work of another. I know that 
the standard reached by child and master-poet can- 
not be compared, but to the child the attempt is the 
same. 

After some time I found that the children were doing 
something they had never done before. I had never 
made my classes learn the names of the authors of the 
poems we read. Therefore, a poet and his poem are 
not necessarily connected in their memories, and if they 
Wish me to read a poem again, they usually ask for it by 


title, or by a description. One day, however, when we 
were discussing a certain poem about a train, one large 
ked Yorkshire accent, ' I think 


farmer's lad said in mar 
Auden does it a lot better in Night Mail. There you 
Auden seems 


can feel the train in the way he writes it. 
to like trains more than the other chap. The whole 


class then joined in agreeing with him. In another 
lesson I led them up to a poem in which the poet describes 
a person who is laughing. When I had read it, a boy 
said, *I reckon nothing to that. Armstrong goes on 
and on and on about her, and I could .have done it 1n 
three words. He spends all that time about a little 
thing that isn't worth it, until you are bored stiff ’. 


Several other children then pointed out to him that the 
this wealth of description, and 


poet gained his effect by 

Created a person who could be seen, but a small body of 

Opinion still insisted that the subject of the poem was 

unworthy of the time and effort devoted to it by the poet. 

I went to this lesson with a strong opinion of Mrs. Reece 
with a modification, the opinion 


Laughs, and came away WIth | t 
of some of the children—an interesting study in who was 


teaching whom! — . 


E Y 
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. . S G 
I will now describe in detail two lessons, and give son 
of the poems that were written. 


(1) Reading: Freeman’s Music Comes and 
Flecker's To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence: 1 
(2) Description: ‘ Night—a dark curve of moo 
—a corn-crake cries '. I. 
(It should be noted that my school, a 1 
Secondary Modern and Technical, lies on theg ge 
‘of Ilkley Moor, and the moors are part of o 
lives.) 
(3) Children write. 
(4) Children read and discuss. 


: 1 

Here are three only from the best twenty lyrics 

are from second-year children aged twelve to thirteen» 
Modern School Class, Average I.O. 107. 


On yonder moorland over there 


An owl is calling, calling, calling, 
An owl is calling 
4 His love again. 


On yonder moorland over there 


A bird is whistling, whistling, whistling, 
A bird is whistling 


On yonder green tree, 


On yonder moorland over there 


A man is walking, walking, walking, 
A man is walking 
All alone. 


MAUREEN C- 


NIGHT ON THE MOOR 


) The night is dark 
And the sky is clear. 
The dark, black moor 
Is very near. 
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The wind is howling 
Round the walls 
As the corn-crake cries 
And the echo calls. 
JEAN W. 


One clear night when all was still 

There came a sound from over the hill, 
Then, gently falling, came the rain, 

"Then rushing and gushing down the drain, 
Then down fell the rake, 

Disturbing the corn-crake. 


Out came the moon so clear, 

Making the owl and his friends to stir; 

From the town far away came the sound of a bell, 
Carrying far over the fell. 

Then up came the dawn, 


Spreading over the corn. 
COLIN H. 


Here is another lesson. 
1) Reading : Stevenson’s Armies in the Fire and 
Kipling’s The Way through the Woods. 
(2) Description : <A back-to-back house—a 
kettle on the hob--an old woman nodding in a 


rocking-chair ’. 
(In the industrial North, back-to-back houses are 
The houses are 


generally found in terraces. e e 
divided along the middle, and are, literally * back- 
to-back °.) 
Children write. - 
(4) Children read and discuss. 


This particular lesson Was taken a stage farther, with 


the reading of another poem. It was a reasonably 
successful lesson, and there was no outstanding poem 


resulting from it; but the four quoted illustrate a variety 
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of treatment on the same subject. One child has om 
the old woman altogether, and all have added what E A 
saw. The pictures drawn are theirs, not mine. 
class was a third-year one, average I.Q. 100-105. 


THE OLD WOMAN 


"There's an old woman dozing in her rocking-chair, 

In a back-to-back house by the market square. 

The children screeching in the streets 

Do not disturb her as she sleeps. 

The fire, which is warm and bright, 

The little house—'tis a lovely sight. 

The kettle sings upon the hob, 

And the old woman continues to nod. $ 

The knobs on the cupboards are gleaming bright, 

The day soon wanes and it is night. 

Then suddenly, the kettle sings. 

The old woman wakes and the teapot brings. 
GRACE S- 


BACK-TO-BACK HOUSE 


In a little back-to-back house 

ere is not a sound, no, 
But the rocking of the old 
And the singing of the ket 


not even a sound, 
rocking-chair 

tle on the fire. 

It looks a cosy little house, 

And everything is gleaming, 

The cat is playing with a bal]. 

CEDRIC b 


THE OLD LADY 
In my rocking-chair I sit 
All day long, 


With my little house a-shining 
And the kettle on. 
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The fire is burning brightly 
As I sit, quite still, 

I hear a baby crying, 
Then all is still. 

A very kind young lady 
Comes in to make my tea, 

As I am too old to walk about. 


She lives next door to me. 
FREDA D. 


THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN 


The moon is coming through the clouds, 
The night is still, and there isn’t a sound. 
A little old woman sits by the fire, 
Sitting in an old rocking-chair. 
She looks so weary and tired. 
The kettle on the hob is singing, 
But her chair keeps on swinging. 
The room is so bright, 
Oh, what a lovely sight! 
Brass all around, shining like gold. 
Now she gets up and starts to fold 
* All her white linen, 
So clean and bright. 
She takes off the kettle 


And retires for the night. 
MAUREEN H. 


In the seven examples quoted, I have made no major 
alteration, though I have corrected grammar and punctua- 
tion where to do so does not detract from the poem. 

There follow a number of other poems all from a 
group of about ninety children with I.Q.s varying from 
106 to go. Some of them are very weak in English. 
This is a representative cross-section of the work of the 
best half, I have arranged the poems in no particular 
order, I know that they are full of weaknesses, but they 

L 
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are put forward as examples of child poetry, not ere 
work. In brackets after each name I have indicated the 
academic stream and the age of the child. Toni VS 
A Hot Day is included because it was the first coheren 


piece of work from a child with marked backwardness in 
written English. 


A HOT DAY 


4 It was as hot as hot could be, 
And the people were fainting in scores, they were; 
And the cattle were dying for lack of water. 
That treacherous day, 
That life-taking day 
Was the worst of many a year. 


TONI w. (B.12) 


One of the most successful subjects was the description 
of a Saturday night in town ‘ Saturday night in town— 
bright lights—a steady drizzle—an old woman in the 
gutter selling papers ’, 


Dorothy E. with her In Tow 


" To-night, rejects both 
the figure and 


t problem I suggest, and treats the subject 
in a purely descriptive manner. Shirley A. in Saturday 
Night has seen her old woman, and the introduction © 

the child in the pram and the Woman's treatment of it 15 
a stroke of genius which introduces us to the paper- 
seller's character. So also is her contrast between ric 

and poor, and she leaves us with a problem of her own— 
the rich woman with the frown. For Dorothy, the 
colour, the crowds, the lights are enough, fascinating 
without need of explanation, This, incidentally, !5 
typical of the characters of the writers, | 


IN TOWN TO-NIGHT 


It is Saturda 


night in town again. 
It may be d Lu : 


rizzling, but it's not quite rain. 
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That’s the night when I go to town, 
Over the hill and over the down. 
That’s the way I go to town. 


In the streets, people are rushing, 

Pulling and heaving, shoving and pushing. 
As I stand there in the night 

My glance falls on the neon lights. 

Up in the buildings they are twinkling, 
In and out, they can't give up winking, 
Green, and blue, red and pink, 


They can’t do anything else but wink. 
DOROTHY F. (A.12) 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


* Papers, papers °, the old woman cried, 

Standing in the gutter with a pram by her side. 
The child in the pram woke up and cried. 

‘Shut up’, the woman said, ‘ or I'll tan your hide d 
The child still cried, despite her shout. 

Go she silenced it with a good, hard clout. 

I looked then to the other side of the street. 

I could hear music over the sound of people's feet. 
A lady went up the steps in a superb evening-gown. 


She wore make-up on her face, but, above all, a frown. 
SHIRLEY A. (A.12) 


The poems that follow are on à variety of subjects. 


NEAR BECKFOOT BRIDGE 


We walked along a street 
Of buses, cars, and trams, 
But then we left the busy street 


For fields of sheep and lambs. 
Down by an old-fashioned farm-house 


And a broken-down old bridge, 
We sat near the shallow beck-side. 
It was cold on that windy ridge. 
Children sat on the grass verge, 
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The trees of leafy green. 

It was a lovely sight, 

Most beautiful to be seen. 
‘Then we got up to go. 

"The gentle river's flow, 

The fields, we left behind. 
"Then back to the road to find 
Unchanged the busy scene. 
How lovely that walk had been. 


SHIRLEY A." 
3 ; , f 
This poem, written a few months later by the author o 


Saturday Night, is a whole, and as such, satisfies. 
children find it difficult to finish off. 


NEAR BECKFOOT BRIDGE 


Where the water’s shallow 

I see small fish swimming past the stones, 
As I stand between the two old trees 
And think how cool the water is, 

The hens on the far bank are h 
The Bridge, with its ancient stone, 
With its dark, black arch, 

And the ash tree standing by. 


BILL S. 
i A BOAT 


As I stand on the cliff-top 

Surrounded in the mist 

I see very diml 

The cloud-black sea, 

As the big waves come rolling in, 

The red moon shines dim] 

Through the misty clouds, 

But slowly and but surely 

The boat comes in to the harbour. 
PAT W. 


‘ The red moon . . 


2 


* The cloud-black sea i 
the misty clouds ’, and * B 


(A.13) 


Many 


aving an easy time, 


(A.13) 


(B.11) 


. through 
ut slowly and but surely ’ show 
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that Pat is using words for atmosphere. She is thinking 


as a poet. 
THE SHIP 


Home from the sea 


"The great ship comes, 
Bringing the wind and clouds with her. 


Once, upon the sea, she was free. 
I see across the harbour 


The small tugs pulling in 
The ship that’s been across the sea. 
GLENYS F. (B.11) 


THE WOOD 


On an overgrown track 
Lay a broken old cart, 
All covered over with leaves. 
The wood was silent 
Except for the chatter of birds 
Now and again. 
Twilight was drawing near. 
‘The woods grew silent. 
Nobody walked in the s 
‘There was peace. 

joan H. (A.12) 


Joan H. always writes free verse, and in both this poem 
and The White Swan, written later, she fulfils the con- 
ditions of free verse, catching the thoughts within her 
implicit rhythm, and never hape of the poem. 

THE WILD DUCK 


e a wild duck, 
ome bushes. 


hade of the trees. 


losing the s 


Over a lake at twilight came a 
Tt screamed and then dropped into s 


‘The sky was like a fire, 
And the lake, as I watched, faded away in green, 


And everything around looked mean. 


In the night, the duck screamed. 
JOSEPHINE B. (A.13) 
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The fifth line of this poem has obviously been put in 
because it rhymes—it spoils the poem. This girl needed 
to be urged towards free verse. 


THE WILD DUCK 


I know a lake which shines like gold, 
But the water to me seems very cold. 
The wild duck screams, 

And to me it seems 

Like the twilight calling 

To the breeze. 


MICHAEL H. 


The next two poems were written at home. 


THE LITTLE PUPPY 


Oh, little puppy, have you not got a home? 
Why do you walk through the streets and roam ? 
"The leaves are swirling, and *tis wet, 


*Twas only you, little puppy, I met. 


The twilight is falling on this cold night. 
It is no more day, and no more light. 
The cold rain is gently falling, 


And the little Puppy on the road is crawling. 


Little puppy, you no more shall roam, 
I shall take you to my home. 


The twilight has gone, and now "tis night. 
Come, Puppy, to my home, and there sleep tight. 
MARGARET B. (A.13) 


Here there is a tendency towards the style of Christmas 
cards and annuals and yet, despite this, one can see an 


feel what the poet intended. The poet is breaking 
through bad influences, 
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THE STATION AT NIGHT 


The shriek of a whistle, 

The shout of a train, 

The creak of a door, 

The carriages click on the lines. 


The banging of doors, 

The shouting of men, 

The sound of feet pattering, 
Then all is silent again. 


The shriek of a whistle, 

The hissing of steam, 

The shouting of the train stops, 

And, in the distance, a long drawn-out whoo 
As into the tunnel it swishes. 


The misty moon, 

The dim-lit gas-lamps 

Give an eery glow over the station, 
Then—all is dark as the moon goes in, 
Save for the gas-lamps 

And the ray of the signalman’s hut. 


All round, above, below, 
All, all is as silent as death, 
All, save the rumble of a far distant 
Midnight express. j 
The silence, as the express goes thundering through 
a long tunnel. 
MALCOLM s. (B.11) 


Verses written at home cause some problems for all 
teachers whose children bring them verse. Is it original 
Or a copy ? Did father help to write it? No one can 
know all, or even most, of English verse. But if one 
Child copies at home; does it matter? Ifthe poem passes 
the teacher and he praises the child, that child will be 
Most uncomfortable. I have met with only one example 
L5 
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so far as I know, and the boy owned up before he was 
ith it. 

MC writing at home may also be sepes T 
much bad verse which is not seen in school avers En 
annuals, and on Christmas and birthday cards; dn 
such verse is soon rejected when placed beside E T 
work. Children's taste, remarkably good to EL 
with, improves with the years, and they learn to m 
the trite, the facile, and the commonplace. Our favou i 
condemnation of such verse is in the words ‘ Christm: 


e A ot 
card stuff!’ Children may imitate it at first, but n 
for long. 


: 0 lent, 
Sometimes verse written at home may be excellent, 


a z : 9 he 
and when it is, one feels the excitement which 2 ES 
teacher's reward. Many children from our schools Pm 
never write at'home—and that is a sad thought. 


ere 
others, poetry has opened a gateway to adventure. H 
are two examples. 


PRAYER 


Oh, Jesus Christ, thou learned one, 

Who lovest all, whether right or wrong. 
Art thou to love, fear or hate ? 

Help thou the wicked, before it’s too late. 


No-one need pray to thee, 

For thou knowest all sins committed against thee. 
Why did they nail thee to a cross ? 

Without the love of thee, this world is lost. 


Oh, Jesus Christ, 
Who lovest al] 
Why did the 
Without the 


thou learned one, 
> whether right or wrong, 
y nail thee to a cross ? 


love of thee, this world C AD r (B.13) 
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uws 


THE SEA 


The dark, rough sea 
Flows over the sand, 
And people hurry 
To dry land. 

It booms and crashes 
Against the shore. 


Then, with a crash and a 


It sweeps again 
Back to the sea. 
And all is calm 
As calm can be. 


Finally, a poem whic 
Swan, for which I am ‘in 
son of Bingley Modern Schoo 
method with marked success. 


mighty roar, 


ROSE c. (A.12) 


h I love—Joan H.s The White 
debted to Miss Winifred Harri- 


1, who is using the same 


THE WHITE SWAN 


‘The white swan 

Is gliding in the bre 
The lake like shimmer! 
Her white wings folded 
Her long, straight neck 
Is like a white wand. 


eze, 


ng gold in the sunlight, - 
as she glides along. ! 


joan H. (A.13) 
J. Wippows 


VI 
LEAVING IT ALONE 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 
Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking ? 


WORDSWORTH: Expostulation and Reply. 


P OETRY is a necessity of school life. When I pe. 
leaving it.alone" I am not making a plea for t h 
omission of poetry from the Curriculum, nor do I wis 
to imply disagreement with all that has been said in the 
preceding Chapters. Good teachers use dramatic Mol 
illustration, choral Speech, verse-writing, and discussion 
in the teaching of poetry, and know that each has a two- 


fold value, as an end in itself and as a means to appre 
Clation and understandi 


danger inherent in every 
just because it is activity : 
tude of enjoyable and exc 
the teacher, children may 
lesson, the poem itself, or 


merely, or even chiefly, 
ing that the danger lies, 


and doing all sorts of exciting 
156 
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things. Everything is there—except the poem. The 
communication of most poetry, we must remember, is 
by the action of deep calling unto deep—so we must not 
be surprised if it does not yield itself immediately to our 
more robust methods of attack. To be aware of the 
risk, however, is to be half-way towards avoiding it, and 
the teacher who realizes that he must not chase poetry 
too openly will probably in the end reach such a degree 
of understanding with a class that almost any approach 
to poetry can be made with safety and advantage. In 
this chapter I am going to suggest some times, situations, 
and stages when poetry should be left alone, and shall 
try to show that on some occasions the very refraining 
from action—the decision not to do anything with the 
poem, though it seems to ask to be declaimed, or painted, 
or acted, or discussed—may itself be the most positive of 


all means of arousing appreciation. . 

The person who teaches poetry 1$ constantly control- 
ling a situation of great complexity and delicacy. 'There 
is the poem itself: the same poem, yet revealing a new 
beauty or a slightly different shade of meaning every 
time it is read. ‘There is the class: thirty to forty 
children with the uniformity of age and perhaps of 
sex, but otherwise all individuals, all different, with 
their own temperaments and needs. ‘There 1s the 
teacher—man or woman, young or old, dreamy or 
practical—whatever the answer, it will affect the situation. 


One may compare the teacher’s work to that of the 
who also controls a complex 


3 orchestra. 1 pl 
XP PNE it comprises the musical composition 
— the constant factor; the various members of the 
orchestra and the individuality of their instruments ; and 
the audience, with its differing degrees of ION. 
ness, concentration, experience; and intelligence. p 
some respects, however, the conductor’s task is simpler 
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than the teacher’s. The members of his audience mi 
present because, presumably, they want to hear ee 
particular programme; therefore, even if the oe S 
be performed is a new one, they will be prepared at e i 
to give it their attention. The members of the oreha 
are also, we hope, present from choice; at any rate, t 1 
are all musicians, and they know that they are there to 
accept the leadership of the conductor and to use thes 
musicianship and skill to assist him in giving BN 
their—interpretation of the work to be performed. The 
situation is Stability itself compared with the Po 
lesson. Children, except in a very ‘ progressive SCR E 
are not present from choice, T hey have often lite 
acquaintance with poetry, and certainly have no P 
existent unity of purpose (unless, indeed, their previou 
experience of poetry lessons has been very unfortunate, 
in which case they will be banded together in a uo 
unity of rebellion). Enclosed within the four walls o: 
the classroom. are dozens of potential responses Of 


resistances. One child may be caught by the enchant- 
ment of words: 


When I was but thirteen or so 


I went into a golden land; 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, 


Took me by the hand 


» Cotopaxi, or ‘ oM 
rest of the lesson. 


Character in the poem: 
Sans Merci, Parer and 
“wretched blind pit poni 


^ 5 as É E n 
visual imagination, and Weaves picture after picture © 
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the tapestry of the mind. One child, experiencing the 
stir of adolescent idealism, responds to a touch of rhetoric, 
and feels that he understands : 


Fools! for I also had my hour 
One far fierce hour and sweet 


or: 


To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


Some will already be capable of apprehending the 
poetic expression of an experience beyond their years : 


thy nightingales, awake ; 


Still are thy pleasant voices, 
but them he cannot take. 


For Death, he taketh all away, 


We must also remember to take account of the resisters. 
Some are firm utilitarians and are possessed by the need 
for action; they have stopped their ears to the siren 
voices, Some find that a chance association is enough 
to block their enjoyment, like the little girl whom I 
asked whether she knew The Wind in the Willows. 

* No, but I don’t like it’, was the unhesitating reply. 

‘But’, I asked reasonably, ‘how can you say you 
don’t like it if you haven’t read it?’ 


* Because I hate wind’, she said. —. : 
Or the feeling may be even less rational—the feeling 
of ‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell ’, or that of Words- 
worth’s little Edward who, when pressed to say exactly 


why he preferred Kilve to Liswyn farm, replied : 
At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why. 
In a situation so fluid and iridescent, what is the teacher 
todo? Like the conductor, he has to know his work of 
with both emotion and 


art—the oem—intimately, | a 
intellect. Alike the conductor, he must be full of vitality, 
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and sensitive to a myriad stimuli, artistic and human. 
Like him, he must consciously control the situation and 
yet not allow his own personality to obtrude between the 
work of art and those whom it is to reach. The teacher, 
however, has not the conductor’s assurance of his function. 
Is he to interpret? Should he lead or follow his class? 
He is there, after all, to teach something: how does one 
‘teach’ poetry? Such questions find no easy answers. 
Seeking a synthesis of so many elements, the teacher 
may find the conductor’s unity—that of interpretation 
and performance. This indeed can be a valuable means 
to both understanding and enjoyment, when the stimulus 
of performance can be given to every member of a class- 
In dramatic work and choral speech the joy of communa 
effort is felt; the class becomes a company, a team, @ 
choir, an orchestra, Individual reticences and resist- 


e taught nothing. They survey the 
Creatures, their beaks gaping f? 
The old-style pedagogue knew 
what to do: he Popped in a measure of brimstone an 
treacle. Learn The Wreck of the Hesperus—learn We at? 
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Seven—learn twenty lines of Gray's E/egy—learn Casa- 
bianca. So it went on—mouth after mouth methodically 
and regularly crammed with the same wholesome dose. 
Though this method is by no means dead, it has fallen 
into some disfavour since the idea that learning should 
be made as enjoyable, not as painful, as possible became 
the orthodoxy of educational theory. In the last thirty 
years teachers have learnt something about associations 
of ideas and conditioned reflexes; they know that the 
old method was boring, incomprehensible, sometimes 
even used for the purpose of punishment—and they 
rightly feel that if the chief function of poetry is to delight, 
such treatment is hardly the best way to safeguard that 
function. But the problem of what to do with poetry 
persists, for it is closely connected with the fundamental 


teaching situation. 

'The work of teachers is, in one sense, perpetually 
unrewarding. They of all people cast their bread upon 
the waters, without any assurance that it will return to 
them after many days. Yet, like other people, they like 
to see the results of their labours, and to have at least 
Some guarantee that they are on the right lines. They. 
may resign themselves to the fact that the ultimate effects 
of their work are hidden—that probably no one, least of 
all they and their pupils, will ever know what impercept- 
ible inclinations of mind and personality resulted from 
the day-to-day contacts of the classroom and games 


field t apparently trivial incidents accounted for 
JANE ers y and that one’s fear of 


thi PE, ion for histo. 
his child's passion tor a ld the future business- 


mathematics, or helped to mou t : 
ed p or shop assistant; but in 


man lorer, politician 1 E 
» Cel D Jllect minor trophies, and hoard 


compensation they try to co c 
the E assurances that something has been learnt. 


These minor trophies are easily collected in most lessons : 
a mathematical process understood, a grammatical con- 
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struction mastered, new historical facts learnt, handa 
writing improved. It is an understandable tempta i 
to add 'so many lines of poetry memorized to b 
mental score, and the teacher of poetry, if prevented id 
conviction or pressure of opinion from finding thi 
satisfaction, half-consciously seeks for others. AP 
An easy but indefensible way of ‘ getting results ' is E 
treat all poetry as an exercise in elementary SONA 
hension. By this method almost any poem may be ma A 
to yield more than enough material for a oriyen ina 
lesson. If the poem is narrative, children may be a 
to write or tell the story. If its vocabulary is varied an d 
unusual, much time may be spent in chasing definitions 
of words. Further Searches may be made into construc 
tion and allusion —so : 
general knowledge which has only an accidental connexion 


with the writers purpose, so that the bewildered of 
industrious child must feel that 


involved quiz, or a drearier and 
those puzzles Which, in picture form in his comic paper, 
invited him to find *ten hidden birds". A more am- 
bitious addition is to attempt ‘appreciation ’ and ‘ char- 


or loyal. Many writers 


passages, chosen appar 
another, but each yield 


doy 3 4 
ing its measure of exercises. 9 
the child who yesterda 


y disposed of David Copperfield 


metimes wandering over a field of 
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and the Waiter now turns to page 53 as bidden, and 
proceeds to read : 


* Is there anybody there ? * said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door, . . . 


The poem read, the inevitable questions follow : 


(1) Tell (or write) in your own words the story 
of the poem, imagining you are the Traveller. 

(2) Whose was 'that voice from the world of 
men’? 

(3) What was ‘ the sound of iron on stone’? 
Can you guess what the phrase ‘the sound of 
leather against willow ’ means? Why are the two 


hrases alike ? 
(4) Who was ‘ the one man left awake’? Why 


was he ‘ awake ' ? 
really be leafy? What does 


(5) Could the sky 
the poet mean by ' the starred and leafy sky ' ? 


(6) Give the "meanings of : perplexed, phantom, 
surged, smote. 

(7) Give words h 
silent, least, softly, backward. 

8) Describe the scene, as 
the door of the house. 


aving opposite meanings to: 


the Traveller stands at 


The child works through the list in two lesson-periods, 
hands in the work to receive its ‘B?’ or ‘7 out of Io 
and the Traveller goes to join David Copperfield and the 
Daffodils and Meg Merrilees in that limbo of the mind 
to which the faded subjects of schoolroom snippets are 
banished. A. 
I am thankful to say that I was never ‘taught’ this 
poem, but first encountered it when I was eleven or 
twelve, hearing it spoken by an older girl on some school 
occasion. From that moment the poem was mine. 
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But only a host of phantom listeners 


That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight. . . . 


What did it matter whether or not I had met the word 


*phantom" before? The poem itself taught me the 
meaning. 


Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


I repeated the lines to myself, enjoying their strange 
desolation, Savouring with unconscious approval the 
metaphor of ‘surged softly backward’ (for had I not 
often Seen waves do the same thing P), taking as much 
pride in the alliteration—obvious though it may seem 
to an adult critic—as if I had thought of it myself. This 
is how poetry should make its first impact on the mind 
—lirect, vivid, undiluted. The risk of misunder- 
standing it—and, after all, how does one ‘ understand 
art? we don't talk of misunderstanding a sonata—iS 


For several reasons, no art has suffered more than 
poetry from the predominantly rational bias of our 
In the frst place, words are 
our most familiar instruments for the expression O 
rational thought. ‘The Square on the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides" is an admirable statement of 4 
rational idea: its language is the cool, precise symbol o 
invariable and demonstrable facts. But words are also 
used to express conceptions which are not rational— 
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which indeed are quite incommunicable in terms of 


reason. 
Finish, good lady; the bright day is done 
And we are for the dark. 


is not a statement of demonstrable fact, and bears only 
the most distant relationship to the statement * We are 
about to die’. What it communicates is not a fact but 
an experience. ' Communicates’, however, is hardly 
the right word; it would be more accurate to say that it 


arouses experience in us—how, is the poet's secret. Our 
attitude to poetry, and particularly our teaching of poetry, 
r through the confusion in 


is continually falling into erro 

our minds of these two quite different functions of 
language. As Michael Roberts pointed out, we live in 
a civilization of weights and measures, and tend to mis- 
trust or discount anything in our lives which cannot be 


appraised by these criteria. ‘The pedagogic equivalent 
7 but, though the 


of weighing and measuring is testing, 

assimilation of facts can be more easily tested than 
æsthetic responsiveness, that is no excuse for abstracting 
from a poem its often ter ionality, with the tacit 


nuous rationa 1 
assumption that this rationality is 1ts only important 
quality. The end of poet: D. 


ry is not a triumphant t2. E. 
but a sensation of new experience, such as falling in love 
or discovering a new country- 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

"That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

"Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
We can know nothing of poetic experience except by 
having that experience, an the poetry and the experience 
are inseparable. 'The teacher cannot realize too soon 
that poetry, like all art, exists in its own right. Art, it 
is true, does many things to us. In particular, if it 
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strikes home it arouses a disturbance which in its d 
may seek artistic expression ; conversely, the crea i^ 
habit of mind usually results in a greater sensitiveness 2 
art. Miss Beadle and Mr. Widdows recognize A 
two principles. Yet it remains true that ultimately KU 
can do only one of two things with a work of art—accep 
it or reject it. Therefore it becomes clear that any 
activity encouraged by the teacher which may widen E 
deepen the child's capacity to experience poetry is goo i 
but that the teacher must be constantly aware of the pur 
pose of such activity, or it will become a barrier to pa 
appreciation, however enjoyable in itself. The poran 
transcends the poetry lesson as the originating experien j 
probably transcends the poem itself. We must re 
ber that every work of art is in some sense a disappoln : 
ment to its creator, and that utterance, while it fixes, à 
the same time partly destroys the original vision : 


How all's to one thing wrought! 
"The members, how they sit! 
Oh, what a tune the thought 
Must be that fancied it! 


If I am right in Supposing that the very bodying forth 
of forms of things unknown partly destroys them, or à 
least is incommensurate with them, it follows that the 
risk is great when we encourage other expressions at 
second, third, or fourth hand, and that, too, without the 
white heat of the original creative urge to fuse and inte- 
grate. I do not dispute the value of these expressions 
under careful and sensitive guidance, but I would plea 

that we remember in a rather altered sense Wordsworth s 
statement, * Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge > 
and see to it that both the original and final presenta 
of any poetry are given whole and without comment. V h 
must also recognize that there are some poems whic 
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lend themselves to no activity, and some occasions when 
children should be left to make their acquaintance with 
poetry on their own terms without suggestion or guidance. 

Another possible reason for the confusion of rational 
and poetic uses of language is to be found in the fact 
that some poetry is intellectual in character and can 
indeed embody rational conceptions and closely-knit 
thought processes of great difficulty. When poetry 
possesses a marked rational content, this content should 
usually be examined by teacher and pupils. Adolescents, 
conscious of their own growing powers of reason, enjoy 
stretching their minds, and an emphasis laid by the 
teacher on the more rational aspects of a poem, or the 
deliberate choice of ‘ rational” poetry, is a good safe- 
guard against the degrading of poetry by undisciplined 
or sentimental treatment. It will also sometimes pre- 
Serve or awaken a respect for poetry in the downright 
boy or girl—often in reality the most sensitive anc 
discriminating—who suspects poetry of being ‘soft’. 
We must keep our own thinking clear, however, on. this 
dificult matter. To say that poetry can have a rational 


content is not equivalent to saying that poetry is E 
No art, as art, is rational. The essential point is that the 
material of the poem, of whatever kind, must Du 
nizable by us. We can appreciate Milton's ' Ru 
the rathe primrose that forsaken dies , or Sars s i ere 
are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight’, or +40P ins's 
* Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls ’, the better because we are 
perfectly familiar with primroses, sweet d NE 
fallen chestnuts. This familiarity is not primarily desirable 
in order that the poem may be intelligible, though that, 
naturally, is à good thing ; it is desirable chiefly because; 
if these things are part of our previous eb vn 
then recognize their image with a shock of ig a 
surprise, and poetry once more ‘lifts the veil from the 
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hidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar things 
be as if they were not familiar’. Similarly, if we are to 
experience the poetic statement : 


Nativity, once in the main of light 
Crawls to maturity. . . . 


we must certainly master the intellectual idea which if 
embodies—not, however, making the tacit assumption 
that, the idea once mastered, the poetic circumlocution 
can be dispensed with, but rather realizing that the 
oblique intensity of Shakespeare's statement has driven 
us to re-experience something which is a commonplace 
of human observation. 

If there is any content of poetry the knowledge of 
which is essential to its appreciation, it is generally possible 
to ensure unobtrusively beforehand that the requisite 
knowledge has been mastered. This is preferable to 
interrupting the reading of the poetry, especially a first 
reading, for analysis and comment. I will give a simp'e 
example of what I mean. Let us suppose that I have 4 
class of responsive fourteen-year-old girls whom I know 
well, and have decided that they are now ready to meet 
Keats’s The Eve of St. Agnes. We will suppose that, oP 
this occasion, a combination of circumstances and 4 
gradual development of thoughts and feelings in the 
group, perhaps through many weeks, have led me t? 
make a deliberate choice. Therefore I have time for 
Some preparation. I know that according to their 
temperaments and capacities the children will respond 1” 
different ways to the rich variety of this poem. I know, 
too, that the real significance of the poem will not be 
felt in this or that detail, but lies in its power to rever 
berate in the minds of those who feel its impact. Never- 
theless, I may have a hope that some girls will share my 
delight in an image I have always enjoyed, ‘ Buttress 
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c I do not intend to punctuate the 
poem with commentary, nor shall I hold an inquest on 
it after the reading. If I wish to encourage appreciation 
of this detail, I make my preparation carefully. I ensure 
that, some time before the reading of the poem, the girls 
become at least superficially acquainted with the char- 
d terminology of Gothic architecture— 
ferent a context as possible—and that 
erstand the term ‘ buttress ' along with 
fan vaulting’ and ‘mullion’. If 
possible, they should also see these architectural features, 
either in actuality or in good photographs. Thus the 
ground is slightly prepared ; whether or not the seed 
will germinate must be left to chance. I should follow 
the same method with any other details I wanted to 
emphasize. It is evident, then, that a poem as rich as 
The Eve of St. Agnes might be preluded by weeks of 
activity, and, when ultimately heard, would meet a whole 
nexus of prepared associations—the reading of the poem 
being the end, not the beginning, of the whole process. 
(It is hardly necessary to point out that this is only one 
of many possible approaches. On another occasion, 
seizing a propitious moment, the teacher might read the 
whole poem, or leave the children to read it, without 
preparation and without comment. Agsin--perheps zm a 
sixth-form stage in a Grammar School class A E er 
might examine the poetic technique in detail and at 


length.) 
I have shown that poetry 


taonalNcontentsMei bus Hie ne 
the quality of the poetry itself, as we can 
ing at our own adult level two quotations eac 
works of two poets. Let us compare : 
To be, or not to be. That is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 


from moonlight ’. 


acteristics an 
preferably in as di 
they meet and und 
other terms such as 


may or may not have a 
tter wholly irrelevant to 
see by consider- 
h from the 
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"The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them. 


with: 


The moon shines bright; in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay that night. 


and: 


What might have been is an abstraction 

Remaining a perpetual possibility 

Only in a world of speculation. 

What might have been and what has been 

Point to one end, which is always present. 
with : 


O City city, I can sometimes hear 

Beside a public house in lower "Thames Street, 
he pleasant whining of a mandoline 

And a chatter and a clatter from within 


Where fishmen lounge at noon; where the walls 
Of Magnus Martyr hold 


Inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold- 


In each pair of quotations the rational content of the first 
is important and that of the second, though present 
relatively unimportant, but it would be idle to conside 
which of the two is more poetic. Poetry does not re$! de 
in rational meaning, or in rhythm, or in imagery, Of "t 
associations, or in narrative power, or in conciseness ? 

utterance. People who have reached a sufficient Y 
mature stage of appreciation to be interested in techniq" 
will find it enjoyable, and an act of mental sel£-disciplin? 
which is a poet's due, to examine and discuss thes 
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ings but ee essence of the poetry is still beyond all 
e. , insu stantial yet persistent as the grin of the 
CENE pu E is what poetry is—the grin of the 

J aining after tangible and compre- 
hensible elements have been eliminated. 

Though rationality is irrelevant to the quality of 
poetry, it may be advisable, as I said earlier, to stress the 
rational sometimes for the sake of the young iconoclast 
or rationalist. Most children between eleven and 
fifteen, however, are neither rationalists nor iconoclasts, 
but are still primitive beings with a not very secure 
veneer of reasonable behaviour. For them poetry will be 

simple, sensuous; and passionate » Moreover, it is a 
mistake to suppose that children’s capacity to appreciate 
poetry corresponds to the development of their intelli- 
gence, or even of their emotions. It has connexions with 
both, but aesthetic appreciation is a complex and largely 


incalculable thing. ‘Though we can tell within wide 
limits what general types of poetry are likely to appeal to 
he day is happily still far 


children of different ages, t 
distant when teachers may hope to possess 4 ‘table’ of 
poems suitable to corresponding stages of development. 
Poetry reaches the reader or hearer at many levels below 
the threshold of consciousness, and a poem supposedly. 
much too mature for à certain age may be just what a 
particular child needs at that age. 'The development of 
poetic sensibility may be compared to a river which 
begins as a visible stream, runs underground for part of 
its course, and re-emerges 25 it nears the sea: 1t 1s per- 


fectly possible for a poem to appeal strongly to a child, to 
cceeding years, and to be re- 


be partly forgotten in succet 

discovered in adult life. Children who are able to meet 
and discover a large and varied selection of poctry—in- 
cluding, indeed; in their own discoveries some admixture 
of easy rhetoric and even of sentimentality—are laying 
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up a store which will enrich later experience, and are 
forming, by a continual process of selection and rejection, 
a more discriminating taste than they can be taught. | 

It may seem that, if children are capable of this direct 
apprehension, the whole duty of the teacher of poetry 1$ 
to make a judicious and catholic collection of books 
accessible, and to leave the children alone with them. It 
is true that the apparently casual lending of books can 
be a very powerful force in developing children’s love 
of poetry. In addition, however, to providing these 
* accessible ’ books which should be consulted and handled 
frecly, the teacher should possess a good and varied 
personal library, and should try to have a few books 
perpetually on hand in school. It is necessary to be 
always alert for the right moment to lend a book which 
may not only satisfy a child's sudden desire—a mete 
whim, perhaps—to read a particular poem, but may also 
widen the circle of appreciation by casually throwing 
other poems in the young reader's way. A child in het 
second year at school asked permission to stay late one 
afternoon in order to finish a painting which was to be ? 
birthday present for her mother. The picture, which 
was a study of a woman at an open window, led to ? 
discussion on ' magic casements ', and a joint considera" 
tion of the Ode to a Nightingale, in which she showed ? 
clear intuitive understanding of the similarities P 


borrowed the book which had —Edith 
Sitwell’s anthology Look! the E NE it 
some time later, pleased at having ‘ discovered ’, in th? 
course of reading it, Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Markel 
So the process goes on. I once read in school Blake * 
poem The Little Black Boy. A few days later a girl o 
nearly fourteen asked t 
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ested at this response, knowing something of the girl's 
circumstances and the uncertainty at that time of her 
own future. I am sure that the poem answered some 
need of hers, but I also think she was conscious only 
vaguely, if at all, of any direct applicability of the poem 
to herself. ‘Therefore, though much tempted to question 
and discuss, I forbore—but hoped that the loan of my 
“Nonesuch ' Blake would encourage further exploration. 
Recently I was allowed to see a kind of commonplace 
book which another girl had kept at the age of fourteen, 
a stage in her own development when the outside world 
would have judged her to be a rough diamond—hearty, 
brusque, and vigorous. In this book were accounts of 
school functions and matches, many passages of prose 
and verse of an adult nature, some sayings of Epictetus 
which she had met in a lesson (entered with the comment 
“very good and true ”), and a few introspective and 
personal remarks. Such a book is by no means excep- 
tional. ‘Teachers must often have observed how spon- 
taneously pupils will choose to learn or copy something 
which has appealed to them; I believe that this desire to 
possess literature in some obvious way can be very strong 
in adolescence, and the ready loan of books (occasionally 
With a word of inquiry or encouragement, but more Qe 
without comment) is the best Way of feeding 1t. he 
desire itself has interest for the teacher, for it is a first 
foreshadowing of the ha ng to imprison 


1£-painful longi 
and retain the intangible which is part of our mature 
experience of art. 


Leaving the rig 
books, are thus goo 
of poetry-teaching. 
negative attitude on 
contrary, the teacher who ; 
watchful and quietly active, 


ht books about, and readiness to lend 
d and important parts of the technique 
Nor do they represent a lazy or 
the part of the teacher. On the 
ho lends wisely must be perpetually 
withdrawing certain books 
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for a time, ‘trying out’ the works of a new author, 
adding more of the writings of a poet who is beginning 
to arouse general interest, and preserving a sensitive 
alertness to the fluctuating interests of an individual 
girl or boy. This policy, however, is not in itself suffi- 
cient to encourage and train the average child's apprecia- 
tion of poetry. Children are, indeed, often more 
susceptible to art than adults, partly because of their 
freedom from adult preoccupations. The years have 
not yet brought ' the inevitable yoke’, and children in 
their teens preserve the capacity to surrender themselves 
wholeheartedly to experience—a capacity which the adult 
must regain in order to appreciate poetry. But poetry, 
like the other arts, is not merely a matter of primitive 
emotions and the innocent eye. It is a highly sophisti- 
cated synthesis, involving among other things technical 
virtuosity and control, richness of invention and creative 
power, and an unusual degree of ability to integrate 
experience. The child’s apparent affinity with the artist 
often lies only in his possession of the second of these 
qualities, and, while imagination in childhood is a precious 
gift to be fed and Preserved, the possession of it does not 
necessarily make an artist, nor even guarantee apprecia- 
tion. Artis, in fact, too artificial for the unsophisticated, 
erent 1$ true that children will sometimes catch bY 
ee what the experienced adult fails f? 
a y among the poets, though the shoul 

given plenty of Opportunity to do so. Asa 2: ple : 
other methods this freedom to browse and Fake 

own discoveries can be one of the most otent ways © 
fostering a true love of poetry. With UMS stimulus 
or guidance, however, many children would not gather 
sufficient momentum to clear the first hurdle. -Fora 
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few, the very action of reading is still something of a 
labour, requiring a conscious effort which intervenes 
between them and the poetry; some, though they have 
mastered the mechanics of reading, have insufficient 
imaginative strength to transmute the printed word into 
the poetic experience; and the majority of children, to 
a later age than we are apt to think, would give heartfelt 
assent to .Alice's objection: ‘ What was the use of a 
book without pictures or conversations?’ So teachers 
must not merely leave their classes to read poetry for 
themselves: they must also be ready to read to the chil- 
dren poems or parts of poems, drawing naturally and 
freely on their own store of poetic experience, whenever 
the occasion is propitious. Let us suppose that a senior 
form has been devoting some time to a study of the 
Napoleonic wars: interest has been thoroughly aroused, 
and towards the end of the sequence there is a lively 
discussion turning on the question: ‘ Was Napoleon a 
great man?’ Perhaps the teacher has extended the 
Scope of the discussion by leading the class to consider 
also Socrates, St. Francis of Assisi, Sir Isaac Newton, 
St. Joan, and Hitler. Ata point when the class is eager 
and puzzled over the definition of greatness, the teacher 
says: ‘I know something which seems to have a bearing 
on what we've been discussing ’, and reads aloud Stephen 
Spender’s ‘I think continually of those who were truly 
reat '—or, it may be, a very different poem, Ben Jonson's 
It is not growing like a tree '. The poem may pass 
With little apparent response ; it may give rise to discus- 
Sion, comment, or questioning, but—this is important— 
if it does, the discussion will be unprompted, springing 
tom the interest and spontaneous reaction of the children. 
he teacher will have introduced the poem unobtrusively, 
Presenting it without comment as a contribution to the 
arge problem under debate. Controversy, however, 1s 
5377 M 
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only one of the many possible occasions for poetry. We 
will imagine now a younger class, with a lively interest 
in pets: the children may have been giving talks on 
their own pets, and some may have found interesting 
references to pets in prose or verse. The teacher's 
contributions (and children very much like the teacher to 
join in this kind of game) may be as different as Hilaire 
Belloc’s lines on the frog, and Julian Grenfell's : To a 
Black Greyhound. These verses, as on the other occasion, 
will be presented as incidental contributions within the 
framework of a larger discussion or interest, I will give 
a third imaginary example of the apparently casual 
introduction of a poem. A class has been making an 
studying ordnance survey maps, and the teacher has 
already used the possibilities of exact yet imaginative 
writing latent in the subject, by asking the children to 

describe the view from such-and-such a hill’ or ' give 
a detailed and precise picture of the village of AXIS 
the children like this sort of thing, the process may 89 * 
itte farther. An examination of footpath routes may 
have invited many topics of conversation in a free an 
friendly Interchange between teacher and class—topics 
such as the dangers and pleasures of fell walking, the 
Proposal to make a public track over Kinder Scouts 
personal reminiscences of the fun of pursuing à lost 
path or finding an uncharted one—and some point in this 
sequence of interest may be the right moment for intro- 
ducing Kipling’s The Way through the Woods. This 
poem needs no explanation ; it lends itself to no activity 5 
but it can give children one of their infrequent foretastes 
of mature appreciation—the joy of finding already 
‘captured’ for them an experience of which they a° 
potentially capable. 

In teaching poetry we must not be too anxiously 
watchful lest any detail escape the children’s attentioP» 
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or fail to be understood. A great deal may slip through 
the mesh, and with little loss if the totality of the poem 
is accepted. I would go farther, and say that at some 
stages it becomes a positive technique of poetry-teaching 
to withhold explanation of a word or reference, whether 
in advance or in retrospect. In poetry we are continually 
oscillating between the rational and irrational values of 
language. A largely rational use of individual words 
may be made even in ‘ irrational ' poetry, as in: 


A. damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw. 


Frequently, however, poetry carries a large number of 
words in which the incantational value predominates, 
and I tentatively suggest that if young adolescents show 
any tendency to be aware, even it may seem excessively 
aware, of the incantation, it is a bias so much in the 
right direction that the teacher should encourage and 
preserve it. I wil give an example from my own 
experience. At the age of thirteen I found in an antho- 
logy the description of the garden of Eden from Book I 
of Paradise Lost and was enchanted by the line, ' Rolling 
on orient pearl and sands of gold’. The key-word in 
that line was ‘ orient’. I could not be said to have under- 
stood it; I had certainly heard of ‘the Orient’, but I 
saw little connexion with Milton’s use of the word. The 
adjective, however, gave me indescribable pleasure, 
sufficient to guarantee my acceptance subsequently of 
almost any passage in which it occurred. So in later 
years I experienced the successive enrichments of Mar- 
lowe’s *Ransack the ocean for orient pearl’ and Tra- 
herne’s “The corn was orient and immortal wheat’. 
In time, having met the verb * orior ', I was able to take 
a philological interest in the word, and at a later stage 
again could study with intellectual and technical appraisal 
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Milton’s language, and wonder why he preserved the 
quite conventional Elizabethanism of ‘ orient pearl’. In 


the poetic experience itself, however, the word was of 
value solely for its powers of suggestion and evocation. 
The poet's feeling for * Chimborazo, Cotopaxi ' is of the 
same order. Teachers, then, will find that the very 
withholding of information is a definite skill in the teach- 
ing of poetry. We are, I confess, skating on thin ice 
here. The reader may perhaps remember that Chowbok, 
the savage in Butler’s Erewhon, having been presented 
with a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, conceived an 
overwhelming veneration for ‘Adelaide the Queen 
Mother’. This is at once an example of ‘ incantation 
and a good reductio ad absurdum of the principle I have 
stated. We do not want to confirm the sensible child’s 
Suspicion that ' poetry is daft’. More important, we 
must not pay poets the undesired compliment of suppos- 
ing that their art is too perishable to bear exposure to our 
examination. Finally, poetry must not be made the 
excuse for lack of discipline in the use of words or for 
yague indulgence in emotion. On balance, however; 1t 
is safe to assume that poetry in school is in more danger 
from over-explanation than from too much listening t? 
its irrational overtones, 1 
I have emphasized the necessity for unobtrusiveness 1 
the presentation of poetry to children. I do not mean 
by this that poetry must be smuggled apologetically, 25 
it were, into the classroom, or that enthusiasm over poetty 
is bad form. Children Should know that poetry is very 
important indeed, and teachers Who have a genuine; even 
a fanatical, enthusiasm for poetry may be quite sure that 
their pupils will catch it and thus learn poetry in the best 
of all ways. This passion for poetry, however, is 95 
different as possible from the uneasy heartiness whic: 
like the doxhomie of a too popular preacher, defeats its 
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very object, or an obsequious reverence which associates 
poetry with a feeling of uncertainty and embarrassment. 
Both attitudes spring from a kind of aesthetic toadyism, 
and prevent real appreciation. Keats’s words: ‘If 
poetry come not as naturally as leaves to the tree, it had 
better not come at all’ are applicable to the experience 
as well as the creation of poetry. Teacher and class 
must feel at ease with poetry, free to accept or reject a 
poem, to comment or not to comment, to listen ‘ through 
the skin ’ or with critical intellectual alertness. The best 
way of producing this ease and freedom is to let the 
children see how naturally the teacher has recourse to 
poetry, drawing on a rich store of experience and sharing 
it readily with them. i f 

Few children are identified from their earliest years 
‘with high objects, with enduring things ^, as Words- 
worth was, or experience in their own homes good 
pictures, good music, intelligent and stimulating con- 
versation. It can never have been safe to assume such 
educative influences, even for a minority of the popula- 
tion, and certainly they cannot be assumed for the pupils 
in a secondary school—modern, technical, or grammar— 
of to-day, yet they are of the utmost importance 1n the 
development of a whole and vital personality. The 
school, which has now considerable responsibility for the 
physical welfare of its children, must more and more 
provide the cultural influences of an educated home, 
teaching children by subtle permeation as well as by 
direct instruction and activity. In this permeation poetry 
plays an important part. Children should have frequent 
Opportunities of hearing poetry, not dragged in’ in a 
feverish determination to improve every moment, but 
certainly regarded as a normal civilized way of filling 
some leisure moments. There are little stretches of 
time which come regularly every week—twenty minutes 
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before a broadcast, perhaps, or after a class has ee 
from swimming; these can often be used for rea ne 
aloud short stories, poems, or passages from larger wor s 
of prose and verse, The teacher should cast a wide ne : 
and I think it is good to keep these times for trying a 
things which the children are not very likely to mee 
either in lessons or in their own unguided reading 
The B.B.C. is on the right lines in some of its echon, 
programmes of prose and verse readings. I followed bi. 
Series with a form of thirteen-year-old girls in a Gramma: 
School, and was interested and encouraged to observe 
how readily they responded, taking in their stride Ed 
Day Lewis, Chaucer, the Bible, and the voyages i 
Marco Polo. Seeing their pleasure, I often used t 

remainder of the lesson for more uncommentated reading 
oF my own choice. Occasional questions, put at lone 
intervals after the passages had been heard, proved 4 
me what an astonishing amount the girls had retaine 

after only one hearing, 
reminiscence, A new 
the lesson was the re- 


girls’ request. I am convinced that through techniques 
of this sort children can b 


children to Supply material, 
interchange of reading aloud, 1 id 
books. The teacher may find it desirable at certa 


uis ; d 
material by specifying the range of books (which po 
be wide and varied) from which passages may be che ina 
Another development is to invite children’s orig 
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writings. In these variations sharp distinctions are 
avoided; prose, verse, teachers’ or children’s contri- 
butions, original work, passages from books, all mingle 
with one aim—the common enjoyment of the hearers. 

I wrote earlier, with reference to The Eve of St. Agnes, 
of preparation as a means of providing the necessary 
minimum comprehension of vocabulary and allusion, and 
Occasionally of increasing the evocative power of an 
image by furnishing some depths of association from 
which it may spring. There is a stage at which prepara- 
tion may be a more consciously creative process, and 
children’s own inventive fancy be used to lead them to- 
wards the poetry to be read. I will describe the way in 
Which I used this approach to Tennyson’s The Lotos- 
Eaters. I was teaching a form of twelve-year-old girls 
who already had sufficient general knowledge of the 
wanderings of Ulysses. They were also accustomed to 
imaginative speech and writing of many kinds. Two in 
patticular had a bearing on the method I was about to 
use: we were in the habit of choosing the name of an 
unknown place at random from an atlas or some other 
source, and amusing ourselves by saying what we thought 
the place was like; the girls were also enthusiastic 
inventors of imaginary lands—usually undiscovered 
islands. One day, therefore, I told them about an 
adventure of Ulysses of which they had not heard—his 
visit to the land of the Lotos-eaters. I gave them only 
the minimum of information—that the Lotos-eaters fed 
Strangers on the fruit of the lotos, which had the power 
to make the eater forget his home and his past life. I 
then said, ‘ If you were each a poet handling this subject, 
I wonder what your poem would contain ’. We then 
had a lively discussion, prompted at intervals by such 
questions from me as, * What was the climate? What 
did the land look like—was it flat, mountainous . . .? 
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What did the Lotos-eaters look like? How did they 
walk, speak, etc.? What plants were in the land? 
What colours can you see there? What sounds can you 
hear? How did people feel after eating the lotos ? ' 

The reader will observe that in my choice of questions 
I was deliberately but gently pushing the children in the 
direction of the poem, of whose existence they did not 
yet know. The activity proceeded, punctuated by such 
remarks as ,' There ought to be a waterfall. —' I’ve got 
palm-trees in mine.’ "Oh, I haven’t; I don’t think 
there'd be palm-trees.’ Eventually I read them the 
poem, and later they read it for themselves. They 
followed it with eager attention, and settled down to the 
choric song with a sense of pleasurable self-surrender. 


preparation is, however, restricted, ly lyrica 
poetry must be excluded (it will be eal Could 

prepare ' for the narrative part of The Lotos-Eaters but 
not for the choric song). We must also exclude 4 
poetry whose emotional or intellectual content is t00 
mature for children, even though it is often good for 
them to meet such poetry in other ways; most poetry O 
the kind that E. M. Tillyard would call * oblique } 
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and all poetry of great simplicity or direct and inscrutable 
spirituality : I can think of nothing by Shelley and Blake, 
and little by Wordsworth, which could be approached 
in this way. What remains is a fairly large body of 
poetry in which the poet has worked on a given situation, 
comprehensible to the child, which is rich in descriptive, 
narrative, or dramatic possibilities. The approach is 
most suitable for poems in which the poet shows an 
elaborate invention and technical virtuosity. 

The whole argument of this chapter is designed to 
show that the chief onus of all poetry-teaching lies on the 
teachers, and no amount of outside suggestion can lift 
it from their shoulders. It is probably more closely 
connected than any other part of teaching with the good 
teacher’s subtle harmony with children and unself- 
conscious awareness of their needs, their interests, their 
background, their development. In choosing poetry for 
children one does not say: ‘ Here is a poem suitable for 
choral speech '—or for acting, or illustration, or discussion. 
The teacher feels that the time has come for certain 
children to meet a certain poem, and uses some—or 
none—of these methods with only one aim in view: the 
experience of the poem as a poem, not as an agent. 
Some poetry will be tossed casually to the children, to be 
picked up by one or two, or perhaps by no one; teachers 
must occasionally emulate the wastefulness of Nature. 
Some will be the occasion, as well as the purpose, of 
many kinds of creative expression. Some will be 
reached only through a hard intellectual effort. The 
variety of method is relatively unimportant. The things 
that matter are teachers’ understanding of children, and 
the quality of their own taste. I said at the beginning of 
the chapter that I was not advocating the omission of 
poetry from the curriculum. Rather than entrust it to 
an indifferent or sentimental teacher, however, I should 
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indeed ‘leave it alone’—I should leave the children 
without poetry, necessary though I know it to be; pate 
to starve a little than be fed on dandelion clocks am 
fairies at the bottom of our garden. Teachers must a 
poetry for themselves if they are to teach poetry ; ang 
am certain that a rich experience of poetry which on i 
adults can usually appreciate, such as the more EN : 
poems of Donne, is the best of personal preparations fo 
teaching poetry to children. Teachers must also P 
great attention to their own voice and diction, pr. 
cultivate the art of Speaking poetry. Children ar 
critical, particularly in adolescence: they will ridicule an 
affected * elocutionary ’ delivery; they will despise or 
unconsciously resent a harsh insensitive one. ma 
The art of teaching poetry cannot be learnt or practise 
by ‘external’ methods. More than any other subject, 
poetry is fundamentally connected with the personality o 
the teacher; precisely as far as the teacher possesses 
Certain qualities, can it be taught. These qualities are 


hf Mo) Among them we may reco 
discrimination, knowledge of the emotional and inte 


l s l respect and affection is 
children's developing personalities; Even good teacher 


hese perfections simultaneously Si 
consistently, as they would ruefully admit. Yet 4 


moments of vivid insight, and occasions © 

unity and creative delight with their classes. In so gh 
as they preserve these Occasions and prolong thes 

moments, they will be teachers of poetry. 


Frances M. STEVENS 
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SPEAKING POETRY 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS 


Both solo and choral speaking exist as methods of making SUD 
sounds of poetry, and since there is a science of versification as be Me 
art, certain technical terms exist which a teacher should know, kr "s inm 
will not necessarily use them allin hislessons. A list of some o 


given here. 


prosody 
metre 


Soot 


Scanston 


Tambus 
trochee 
spondee 
anapoest 
dactyl 
sense stress 


monometer 

dimeter 

trimeter 

tetrameter or 
octosyllabic line 

pentameter or 
decasyllabic line 

hexameter or 
Alexandrine 

stanza 

quatrain 

caesura 


end-stopped line 


the science of versification yi 
the sequence of stresses (beats, pulses) and unstre 
syllables which creates the thythm 

a metrical unit , bols 
the analysis of a line of verse into feet, using sym. 


$ nyc. 
such as o for an unstressed syllable, and either ' of 
for a stressed 

disyllabic foot o — 

disyllabic foot — o 

disyllabic foot — — 

trisyllabic foot u o — 

trisyllabic foot — o o ional 
the emphasizing of words as their sense and Emanaa 
content demands, whether or not the metrica 
stress falls there 

line containing only one foot 

line containing two feet 

line containing three feet 


line containing four feet 
line containing five feet 


line containing six feet 
a verse unit or paragraph 
a stanza of four lines tion 
the break in a line, sometimes marked by punctus ing 
the careful observation of which is necessary to tm 
in choral speaking $ 
a line where the sense ends at its own end 
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enjambment 


masculine rhyme 
feminine rhyme 
assonance rhyme 


internal or 
medial rhyme 

blank verse 

couplet 

triplet 

alliteration 


assonance 


onomatopoeia 
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where the sense is carried from one line to the next, 
there being no punctuation at the end of the first line 
the rhyming of monosyllabic words 

the rhyming of disyllabic words 

when certain letters only of words are common: e.g. 
wind—found, scooped-escaped 


rhymes existing inside lines and not only at their ends 
yerse without rhyme 
two lines rhyming 


three lines rhyming 
the repetition of similar consonant sounds for a 


special effect 
the repetition of similar vowel sounds for a special 


effect 
the use of words to imitate sounds—often alliteration 


and assonance 


The Italian words used in music are the best for expressing the degrees 


of yolume and pace required in speaking 
diminuendo, rallentando. 


: such as crescendo, accelerando, 


W. G. B. 


ACTING POETRY 


ADDITIONAL POEMS 
: 3 Ui one 
Some further poems suitable (wholly or in part) for dramatizing by 


of the methods suggested. 


Bad Sir Brian Botany 
A. A. Mirne 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington, The 
Barring of the Door, The 
Boy Hylas 
ELEANOR FAnJEON 
Cawsand Bay 
Christopher Wren 
Hucu CHESTERMAN 
Earl Haldaws Daughter 
Cuartes Kinestey 
Green Broom 
Hiawatha 
LONGFELLOW 
Hide and Seek 
Hucu CHESTERMAN 
Hynd Horn 
Fackdaw of Rheims, The 
R. H. Baruam 
Jim 
Hiram Bzrroc 
Jobnny Faa 
Katherine Fanferie 
King Jobn 
Huc CHESTERMAN 
King Jobn and the Abbot of Canter- 
bury 
King’s Breakfast, The 
: À. A. MILNE 
King’s Gross 
ELEANOR FARJEON 
Kitty Alone 
Laird of Drum, The 
Little Billee 
W. M. TuHacKERAY 
Logie of Buchan 


Lord primat ee 5 
Maid and the Miller, The 
Marriage of Cock Robin and Jenny 
Wren, The 
Marriage of the Frog and the 
Mouse, 
'T. Ravenscrorr 
Matilda 
Hinarre BELLOC 
Old Woman and the Pedlar, The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The 
R. BROWNING N 
Princess and the Gypsies, The 
F. CORNFORD 
Richard of Taunton Dene 
Riddling Knight, The 
Robin Hood and Alant Dale 
Roving Journeyman, The 
Saint ae end King Herod 
Sir Eglamore 
Tailor and the Mouse, The 
Tam Lin $ 
Three Knights from Spain 
Tower, The 
ELEANor FARJEON 
Undaunted Female, The 
Wee Cooper of Fife, The 
Widdecombe Fair 
William I ; 
ELEANOR and HERBERT FAR]EON 
Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, The 
Young Bicham 
Young Lochinvar 
Six Warrer Scorr 
Zip Coon 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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“ILLUSTRATING POETRY 
SOME CHILDREN’S WORK 


THE PIKE 


And nigh this toppling reed, still as the dead 
The great pike lies, the murderous patriarch 
Watching the waterpit shelving and dark... 


Epmunp BLuNDEN 


Q9. 
Atte ot 
ayas 


Aproned he stood from chin to toe. 
‘The apron’s vertical long flow 
Warped grandly outwards . . . 


On market-day she used to go 
Into the little town below, 
‘Tucked in the great downs’ hollow bowl, 
Like pebbles gathered in a shoal. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


iii 


WINDY NIGHTS 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 

All night long in the dark and the wet, 
A man go riding by. 


Rog ENSON 
ROBERT Louis SrEVENSO 


HORSES ON THE CAMARGUE 


With white tails smoking free, 
Long streaming manes, and arching necks, they show 
‘Their kinship to their sisters of the sea— 
And forward hurl their thunderbolts of snow. 
Roy CAMPBELL 


THE WINDING STAIR 


Upon the landing overhead 
The watching clock with sullen chime 
Has summoned me to bed. 
And I must climb. . . 
The winding stair alone. 


Henry BEADLE ( 


THE LISTENERS 


But no one descended to the Traveller; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 

Lean'd over and look’d into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


SONNET 


I walk the noisy streets, and all the while 
Women and men throng me on every side, 
And suddenly falls something to divide 
"Them the divine from me the vain and vile: 
Suddenly I am lonely as an isle 

In seas unvoyaged and unverified, 


GznaLp GOULD 


viii 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 


And a good south wind 
The Albatross did follo 
And every day, 
Came to the m 


sprung up behind; 
Ws 

for food or play, 

ariners’ hollo ! 


"This seraph-band, ca 
It wasa heavenly si 
They stood as si 
Each 


ch waved his hand: 
ght! 


gnals to the land, 
onea lovely light; 


SaMvEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


MOONLIT APPLES 


At the top of the house the apples are laid in rows, 
And the skylight lets the moonlight in, and those 
Apples are deep-sea apples of green. “There goes 
A cloud on the moon in the autumn night, 

Jons DRINKWATER 


Patan BEATTIE cry 


| THE LITTLE DANCERS 


‘Two children, all alone and no one by, | 
Holding their tattered frocks, thro' an airy maze 

Of motion, lightly threaded with nimble feet, 

Dance sedately: face to face they gaze, 

‘Their eyes shining, grave with a perfect pleasure. 

| Laurence BINYON 


xiii 


IN LADY STREET 


. . . dingy rows 
Of sloven houses, tattered shops— 
Fried fish, old clothes and fortune-tellers— 


Jons DRINKWATER 


—— 


IN LADY STREET 


... “Buy, buy!” the sellers 
Of rags and bones and sickening meat 
Cry all day long in Lady Street. 
Joun DRINKWATER 
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